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THE GREEN MOUNTAIN GEM. 
Bradford, Ot: August, 1846. 
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INDEPENDENCE 


This glorious Sabbath-day of Freedom has again 
come and gone! We ever welcome this glad day. 
We like it for what it was and what it is. May it 
never come less often than once a year; and may all 
who have so lately enjoyed it rejoice in many returns 


of the joyous day. Seventy years ago—just the time | 


that David allots to the life of an old man—our fa- 
thers met in council and affixed their names to the 
most remarkable manifesto that the world has ever 
seen. It formed a new era in the history of mankind. 


It opened the eyes of the people of the earth to their | 


condition, and showed them they were never intend- | 
_ ped the bowers of nature. The aboriginal race has 
/ withered fromthe land. Their council fire has here 
to learn, still they are learning—that government is long since gone cut; and their war-cry is fast dying 
‘away to the untrodden west. Slowly and sadly they | 


climb the distant mountain, and read their doom in 


ed to be the mere puppets and slaves of a single will. 
It taught monarchs also a lesson, which, though slow 


for the benefit of the governed. 
The ‘* three-score years and ten’’ that have passed 


since the Weclaration of Independence, have produ- | 
Saxon will ponder on the structure of their disturbed 


ced agprodigious change throughout the civilized 


world; a revolution which has sprung from the 4th of | 


July, 1776. Roll back the tide of time: how pow- 


erfully to us applies the promise: ‘‘I will give thee | 
and liberty, we owe the blessings that surround us. 


the heathen for an inheritance !’’ Not many gene- 
rations ago, in this delightful valley of the Connecti- 


Beneath the same sun that now looks down on this 
enchanting landscape scene, the Indian hunter here 
once pursued the panting deer; gazing on the same 
moon that smiles on us, the Indian lover wooed his 
dusky mate, Here the wigwam blaze beamed on 
the tender and the helpless, the council fire glared on 
the wise and the daring. Here too they worshiped; 
and from many a dark bosom went up a pure prayer 


to the Great Spirit. He had not written his laws for | 


them on tablets of stone, but he had tracec them on 
the tables of their hearts. The poor child of nature 


DAY. 


knew not the God of revelation, but the God of the 
universe he acknowledged in every thing around. He 
beheld him in the star that sank in beauty behind his 
lowly dwelling; in the sacred orb that flamed on high, 
in the flower that spread its fragrance on the winds, 
in the towering pine, the tiny forest songster,: the 
fearless eagle, the worm, even, as well as his own 
matchless form, glowing with a spark of that light 
to whose mysterious source he bent in humble though 
blind adoration, 

All this has passed away! Across the ocean came 
a pilgrim bark big with future destiny. Art has usur- 


the setting sun. Ages hence, the inquisitive Anglo- 
remains, and wonder to what manner of person they 
belonged. 


To the pious of another land, who loved religion 


They forsook kindred and country, and on the vast 


cut, there lived and loved another race of beings. deep periled all, for Heaven and for us! On the Do- 


ric columns of religious and civil liberty, a majestic 
temple has been reared, and they who dwell within 
its walls will never bow in bondage to man till they 
forget to bend in reverence to God. 


They who endured the burden of the conflict are 
fast going to their rest. Every passing gale sighs ov- 


_ er another veteran’s grave ; and ere long the last sage 


and the last old soldier of the revolution will be seen 
nomore. Soon, too soon, shall we seek in vain for 


even one who can tell us of that day of stout hearts 


and strong arms. 
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170) THE 6REEN MOUNTAIN GEM. 
Many may suffer death, but freedom’s battle must cried, “ who pays you for holding a horse 
be fought and won. As Heaven unbinds the intellect that wouldn't run if you whipped him.” 
of man, his own right arm must rescue his body.’ “Is it me you mean? It’s the less trovb. 
Lib@rty will yet walk abroad in the old as well as the le to hold him then, if he won’t run,” said 
new world. Her hand will pluck the grapes of the | the boy, “and if your honor should forge, ,, 
south, her eye will warm the snowdrifts of the aorth. | give me the sixpence, I’m no poorer than | 
‘The decree has gone forth, and as sure as the blue Was before! ” 
arch of creation is in beauty above us, so sure will, “ Ah!ha!” said the Doctor, imitating },. 
it span the mightiest dominion that ever shook the | brogue, “It’s awit you are! Here Johy” 
earth. Imagination cannot outstrip reality, when it he said to the groom, who had now come 
contemplates our destinies as a people. Where na- round, “turn the horse into the stable, ang 
ture slept in her solitary loneliness, villages and cities — this little savage into the kitchen, and admin. 
and states have smiled into being. A gigantic nation 'Ster some hot coffee with rolls, and half, 
has been born. Labor and art are adorning, and sci- pound of chops.” 
ence is exalting, the land which religion sanctified, “‘ Sure that will not be bad to take,” sai 
and liberty redeemed. ‘little Pat, following the groom. «You; 
From the shores to the mountains, from the regions » honor has the name of being the best Doctor 
of frost to the valleys of eternal spring, myriads of | in the country.” 
bold and energetic spirits are uniting to strengthen a ° Dr. Gregory, at his comfortable break {gs; 
government of their own choice and perpetuate the ; with his family soon forgot that such a being 
institutions of their own creation, The germ wafted | as little Patrick existed. This we say with. 
over the ocean, has struck its deep root in the earth, / out scandal to his benevolence ; for so many 
and raised its high head to the clouds. ‘calls were made upon him for professional 
‘and other aid, that he fell into the habit of 
‘ And welcome earth’s poor wanderer’s to a home; preseribing for temporary relief, and think. 
Long shall it liye and every blast defy, /ing no more about the applicants. But his 


Till time’s last whirlwind sweep the vaulted skf. | daughter, Helen, who had youth, charity, 
/ and leisure, took good care that her father’s 


Long in its shade shal! children’s children come, 





PAT MURPHY’S FORTUNE. | humane credulity should never be, misdiree- 
ted or imposed upon, so far as she could pre- 
CHAPTES 1. ‘vent it; nor did she permit it to slumber 


Dr. Grecory had just returned from an{ when any object came under her notice 
éarly professional call, one biting morning ; which deserved more than the casual notice 
in inake On alighting from his chaise, | served for immediate assistance. Mrs. Greg- 
he caught the eye of his daughter as she | ory was pleased atthe influence which Hei- 
stood at a front window, riveted upon some | en exerted over her father, and an excellent 
object in his equipage, with an expression of , understanding knit together the inmates of 
countenance in which pity and mirth seem- the happy household. The Doctor, though 
ed to be struggling for the ascendency. | he had two or three young sons, was himsel! 
Turning around to ascertain what thusat- | the youngest person in the family. A mind 
tracted her attention, the Doctor (he was in | conscious of rectitude, good bodily healti, 
haste for his breakfast) now for the first time | and a most cheerful temper, kept J in his 
perceived a little ragged bare-footed boy, | spirits the continual flow of youth. He nev- 
who was hanging atthe bitts of his horse, er permitted himself to be startled out of his 
with an air of as resolute determination to | equanimity, or made angry by any trifle, 
hold on, as if he had seized Bucephalus by } and thus in prosperity never unduly elated, 
the head-stall. Dr. Gregory was both hu-} and in, adversity never unreasonably cas! 
mane and a humorist ; and was in particular down, he kept ever on the sunny side of life. 
good spirits just now, having relieved a fel- ; To such a man no day was a blank, and no 
low creature from intense suffering, and re- | night came without pleasant reflections. The 
ceived therefor a reasonable fee—two events | little beggar boy, whose wits had been sharp- 
which, conjoined, constituted a physician’s ) ened by poverty, divined so much of his 
happiness ; and though the good physician, | character from his manner, and from what 
like Dr. Gregory, would infinitely rather | was seen and heard in the kitchen, that be 
miss the last than the first, it cannot be de- resolved not to lose his acquaintance. Hel- 
nied that they are pleasant associate circum- en, who was disposed to see how the shiver- 
stances, ing boy looked aftera warm breakfast, re- 

“ Halloa! you little centaur reversed! he turned from the kitchen, reporting : 
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» Well, father, your little Irish patient 
cays he is ready to go now.” 

«Irish patient—oh, the little rogue J sent 
‘nto the kitchen after his breakfast! Well, 
why don’t he go then?” 

« Because, he says, you never would for- 
give him, if he left without paying his re- 
spects. Betty says he is a ‘ dry little stick,’ 
and my own ears have heard that he Ik:eeps 
the kitchen in an uproar of laughter.” 

«So, well we might laugh too. 
him passed up, Helen.” 


Have 


« Now then !” said the Doctor, affecting a , 


very stern look, as Pat awkwardly bowed in- 
to the room—‘ Now then! young man, what 
Jo you wish to see me for?” 

“lm entirely too much Jike yourself to | 
forget that your honor. Sure you don’t giye | 
up a fat case till you are regularly dis 
’ charged! ” 
“Indeed!” said the Doctor, laughing | 
} heartily. “Ihave a most precious subject 
in you, atany rate. Pray what have you | 
been doing in all your ‘ife?” | 


“ Oh, sometimes one thing and sometimes | 


another.” 
“ But what were you doing last ?” | 
“Eating my breakfast at your expense,” | 
answered Pat. ; 
Helen laughed now, and so did her moth-. 
er, but the doctor was puzzled, and only mut- 
ieréd “ So-o-0,” as was his custom when in a | 
quandary. Pat wasa more curious speci- | 
men of natural history than he had ever met | 
before, and the Doctor did not know exactly 
where to place him. His wife, who had’ 
been looking with pity at the lad’s unprotect- | 
ed feet, brought a pair of the children’s | 
shoes, and bade Patrick put them on. 
“ Oh, millia murther!” shouted Pat,’ 
throwing up both hands with well-feigned | 
horror. “ Sure it’s not my mother’s son that ; 
will do the likes of that!” 
“ What?” cried the Doctor, astonished at. 
what he supposed was the insolent pride of | 
the little beggar boy. “ What is it you 
would not do, pray ?” THe 
“There’s many things I would’nt do your: 
honor,” said Patrick, looking roguishly 
around the circle whose eyes were now curi- 
ously fixed wu him. ‘“ Beautiful teeth 
your la’yship has!” he said to Helen, who 
closed her lips wit pell a pout at his imper-| 
tinence, but lost all command of them ina: 
clear belle-like laugh, as Pat added—* Many | 
things { would not do—and one of them is to. 
disgrace the shoes of a son of your honor’s, 
by putting my naked feet into them. Sure 
they never saw the like!” : 


) 
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'« No, sir. 


“Give the young scampa pair of silk 
hose!” shouted the Doctor, as soon as his 
cachinnatory paroxysm permitted. 

“Lamb’s-wool will answer if you please 
ladies,” said the little adventurer, nothing 
abashed at the storm of laughter he had 
raised. 

“Where do you live? Have you a fath- 
er? Mother? Sisters? A place? do you 
want one?” said the Doctor, hurriedly, rat- 
tling one question after the other, in order, if 

ossible to confuse the young hopeful. 

“Blind Alley,” answered Patrick, putting 
his hands behind him and standing erect— 
Yes your honor. Five of them. 
I wish I had. Try me once!” 

« Are you really in distress, or only sham- 
ming?” 


“MAy be I shammed hungry! Ask Betty 


‘if I ate any breakfast—then go and ask my 


mother and five sisters when they took meat 
enough off the table to feed six, after they 
had done!” 

« Another hint, Mrs. Gregory,” said the 
Doctor, smiling. ‘ Just load a basket, for 
this little original.” 

Pat was soon fitted out with shoes, warm 
socks, and a basket of broken food. ‘“ Now,” 
said the Doctor, * will you be sure and come 
back to-morrow morning ? ” 

“ Willaduck swim, your honor? Willa 
fly come back to the tr’acle? ” 

“Be sure then and bring home the bas- 
ket,” said Mrs. G. 

“ll do that thing, and another one too,” 
said Pat, making them his best bow, as he 
backed out of the room, wishing them, all 
“the top of the morning!” 

Pat hardly reached the street, before he sat 
down on the curb stone, to put on his shoes. 
‘‘So-0-0,” said the Doctor, watching him 
from the window—* Helen !” 

The daughter came and stood beside him. 
“ Now!” continued the father, “see how 
little is necessary, how easily a person may 
be satisfied, and with how little we ought to 
be content. A toilet table, glass, and bureau 
for somebody’s chamber when she reached 
her twentieth birth-day,a short time since, 
cost me three cases of whooping cough, two 
fevers, and a compound fracture—a whole 
year’s practice of extraordinary atnount, in my 
cabinetmaker’s family ; and yet that little fel- 
low borrows my pavement and makes it an- 
swer in the place of all those superfluities !”’ 

“ Yes, most magnanimous, Papa—but who 
asked you for ‘all thosesuperfluities!’ Who 
contrived that his daughter should be packed 
off on her birth day, directly after breakfast 
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172 THE GREEN MOUNTAIN GEM. 


that when she came into dinner, the furniture ; he over-estimated his difficulties—and_p,,\, 
of a princess’ chamber might surprise her?) ably, too, the old Doctor intended he shoy|\; 
You are quite a good preacher, I will admit, | It isa trick of the experienced to pile 9) 
even to finding your own text, as you did in’ sorts of impediments in the way of the youn, 
this case. For my part,” she continued, | in order to test their capacities, prove the, 
blushing scarlet, and turning half aside as, quality, and fire their ambition. Many , 
the old gentleman looked her keenly, and) young man who esteems a certain old fatho, 
somewhat quizzically in the face—* for my | to be a terrible cerberus, would, if he coy\ 
part, | should be satisfied with a house furn- | really discover the thoughts of the anciey, 
ished at no more cost than my single room : gentleman, find him saying in his hear 
is. {am willing to give up superfluities, if— |‘ Had I three ears ” (three pairs, to keep \ 
if—” ' the canine parallel) “ I’d hear thee ! ” 
 So-o-o—here we come again. Love in | 
a cottage—the romance of ardent aflection— | 
proof against adversity, like a salamander | 
safe—poetry and boiled cabbage—children | Tae little Irish boy left on the whole. a 
without clothes, and potatoes with their jack- | good impression on the minds of the doctor. 
ets on. Very fine and pleasant to talk about family, though they were sadly non-plussed 
by moonlight, in midsammmer—very cool , by his free and easy demeanor. The Doctor 
and uncomfortable with the thermoneter | was captivated by his ready wit, the wife 


r 
i) 





CHAPTER It. 


at zero, and no coal in the grate! ” ‘and daughter pitied his evident though up. 
“T supsose you were rich when you were ' complaining destitution, The key to the 
married ?” i little living enigma consisted in a word be. 


“ Hey !—ah, there’s John with the horse!” | yond which no city reader will need any ex. 
said the old gentleman, hurrying away from | planation. Pat was, or rather had been» 
a conversation, which he suspected might | ‘‘ news-boy;” as such he had acquired devel. 
take a wrong turn. There was acertain} opment for the natural aptitude of his tongue 
young gentleman whose preference for Hel-' —as such he had leavned the readiness of 
en had become too marked to be overlooked ;# reply and keenness of repartee which as- 
and as the suitor was really an unexception- tonished the Doctor’s household. 
able petson, his addresses had been tacitly | As soon as Patrick had finished his street 
allowed, while the careful father indefinitely  toilet-—for with stockings .and shoes in his 
postponed, and dexteriously evaded listening possession he instantly discovered what he 
to any formal communication, inasmuch as ‘had not thought of before, that it was too 
that would imply a period to the suspense in , cold to run bare-footed—he started for home 
which the old sculapius was determined | ata good pace. As he knew that his moth- 
to keep the young people. er and sisters were half famishing, he was 

The most unfortunate position in which a delighted to have it in his power to render 
poor suitor for a rich young lady’s hand can them substantial aid andcomfort. ‘The sup- 
be placed, is when her father happens tobe a_ ply was indeed most opportune. The father 
successful member of the young man’s own | of the little family had died buta short time 
profession. The wealthy lawyer, physician, | previously, after a long illness, which had 
merchant, or tradesman knows so well the eaten up their little earnings, and sent move- 
difficulties and discouragements of those who ' ables one by one to the pawnbrokers and the 
are justentering upon the pursuit by which | second hand auction stores. Cortemptible 
he has made his wealth, that he scans their; in value as these poor chattels seemed, every 
pretensions and characters with a most care- , sixpence is a treasure to the'suffering poor, 
ful and eritical eye. No mere hope is enter- and the widow Murphy was looking in vaiu 
ed by such a father as cash in the account; forsome article convertible to cash, though 
and no ‘ expectations ’ are credited as actual ever so trifling, when Patrick arrived with 
captal. The young merchant may pass for his basket of provision. IfpDr. Gregory 
more than he.is worth with any body but a_ had seen how like famished bears the lite 
merchant; and the young lawyer or doctor | flock fell upon the brokgm food, he would 
may be rated above his professional value by ' have owned that here wa deed, no “ sham- 


any body but the veteran in his own line of ming! 

life. ' “Oh, Paddy, dear,” said his mother, wi)- 
Such were the disadvantages under which ing her eyes that had filled, while her chil: 

young Dr. Henry aspired to an alliance with | dren ate so greedily,“ how hard you mu*' 


the family of old Dr. Gregory. Probably | have begged to get all this?” 
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«Sorrow the bit then didI get by beg- | 


ving, answered the boy. ee | tould them 
my mother and five sisters were starving 
with cold and famishing with hunger, and 
begged for a penny or two to buy them 
bread, but the people either pushed me aside, 
and looked ‘ you lie,’ or tould me so and 
done with it. Atlast,” and here the little 
fellow stood up proudly, “I tried another way 
for it!” 

«You did not stale! 
mother, looking frightened. 


Paddy!” cried his 
“And, God 


save and keep us! The boy has shoes and : 


stockings to his feet, too! That ever | 
should come to this! ” 

“Jsitmyown mother that asks me that ?” 
caid Pat, hiseyes glistening with tears of 
pride and sorrow. 


shalt stale’ by mistake? Nol did zot stale, 


mother! I shamed a rich and good natured | 


man out of what he will never miss—and 
look, howat helps the childer! 
yourself, mother. l’ve had my breakfast, 
and by the same token, the same man is good 
for to-morrow ! ” 

A rude knock at the door interrupted Pat, 
and summoned an anxious cloud upon the 
face of his mother. ‘The immediate and ab- 
rupt entrance of the—stranger, we were 
about to say—followed. 
one of those who are no strangers to the 
poor ! 


cant pay your rent, it is high time you gave 
way tomake room forthose whocan! Three 
weeks behind, and he gave a scrutinizing 


look about the bare apartment, “ we shall | 
have to put up with it, and let you go, scot | 


free.” 
“ Let us go! 
to go to?” 


“Well that’s not owr look out, you know. | 
We can’t harbor you rent free any longer at) 


any rate. What, Pat! comfortable shoes 


and stockings, hey? You've improved on’ 


yesterday. You must be fitted out, I sup- 
pose, whether your mother’s hones: debts are 
paid or not!” 

“Troth, sir,” said Pat, 2 little angrily. 


“they were not bought, buta free gift, and ' 


made by a man who does not begrudge your 
shoes, nor the heart of the man who stands 
in’em !" + 


“Hoity! toity! little Paddy bantum! I. 
meant no harm I am sure,” said the man pro- 


voked, but ashamed to betray it. “ You 
mightas well have begged money to keep a 
heuse over your head, as shoes for your feet, 
while your hand was in.” . 


~ 


= °5 


“ Did she tache me thou : 


Take hold | 


But alas! he was ° 


“Come! Mrs. Murphy!” he said, “if you | 


Lord save us, where are we | 
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“Beggars can’t be choosers,” said Pat, with 
; provoking calmness. “If they could, we 
‘ should’nt be your tenants.” 

« T’ll choose for you then! ” said the man, 
now thoroughly enraged. “ Don't let me 
find you here to-morrow! If I do, the 
whole troop shall be bundled off to the alms- 
house, except you, sir, and you shall be sent 
to the House of Refuge!” 

“Maybe he thinks he carries the kays of 
all them places in his pocket,” said Pat, as he 
closed the door which the unfeeling fellow 
had disdained to close after him. 

“Heigho!” sighed the old woman, as she 
shivered over tha ashes, which she was _ rak- 

ing over with a bit of a lath, in the hope to 
coax heat out of the tinder-like embers of 
pine shavings, ‘“ Heigho! we are all born, 
: but we are not all buried yet! as is at the 
top now, may find themselves at the bottom 
before they die! ” 

“True for you, mother—but never say 
die, yet. Maybe there’s room for us at the 
top, too, without pushing any body else down,” 
_ said little Pat. 

“ Heaven forgive me, and so there may be 
Paddy, dear! But one can’t help thinking. 

Well, the sun has risen to day, but it is’nt 
set.” 

“ No—nor it won’t neither, till it sets on 
brighter faces, for here he comes, that never 

-came without a welcome, nor left without 
your blessing,” said Patrick, going from the 
: window to the door. 

A man of some five and twenty entered— 
cheerful and humane in countenance, kind, 
yet not mineing in his manner. “ Hey dey, 
good folks!” he said, “in thedumps! Who 
is sick?” " 

«“ No one, sir,” said Pat. 

“No! you all will be, if you don’t keep 

warmer—but that’s poor comfort you say, to 
those who can’t. Come Mr. Murphy tell 
-us all about it!” 
Patrick in a clear and straight forward 
'manner told the new-comer what the reader 
already knows. When he had done, the 
stranger said, 

‘*One, two, three, four dollars—is it? 
Well, I can’t afford to give you that—but Mr. 
Murphy, I'll tell you what. I'll dend you 
five, four for the rent, and one for the capital, 
‘for you to start afresh on.”’ 

Pat and his mother overwhelmed him with 
‘thanks, which he did not stop to hear, but was 


errr 


—— 


off before the widow could reach him, or she 


' feet and clasped him by the knees. 
' «Phere, mother! I told you the sun was 


_ would certainly have thrown herself at his 
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174 THE GREEN 
not set yet!’ said Pat, executing a most dif- 
ficult stage negro pas, in his new shoes. 


News boys are familiar with “ theatrical ”—_ 


that is such as they prefer, and the prospects 
of going back upon the penny paper vend- 
ing Rialto; no longer a‘ lame duck,’ but, as 
he expressed it “in town again, with his 
pockets full of rocks,” elated little Paddy as 
much as a recovery froma hopeless bank- 
ruptey could have pleased any one of his sen- 


iors. His head was already as full of plans. 


for the future as his heels were of activity. 


He counted the provisions to be drawn from 


the Doctor’s kitchen as good for a couple of 
days atleast; and being now comfortable in 
circumstances, he began to think of enabling 
his sisters in some way to contribute their 
share to the maintenance of the household. 
How very litte will suffice to make the poor 
happy! And how readily might the fact be 
experimentally tested by thousands who 


know nothing of it, but repining amid com- | 


petence, excuse their heartless indolence, 


“and indifference to the real sufferings of ' 
others with the depictive plea, that “ they | 


shouid be glad to do good if it were only in 
their power?” 





CHAPTER 111. 
“Come, father!’ cried Helen the next 
morning, “ do lay down that prosy pamphlet, 
and come to breakfast! You are too olda 


man to beso completely swallowed up by. 


the shop. You care more for a galipot than 


for your breakfast, and would rather read a_ 


tedious medical periodical than see your fam- 


ily! Ideclare you are so redolent of pulver- | 


ized liquorice and rhubarb, that I am almost 
sick of the sight and odor of you!” 


‘Why Helen,” said her mother, “ how ' 


yourunon! I declare 1am quite ashamed 
of you!” 


The good old Doctor smiled with arch | 


meaning, as he submitted to his daughter's 
raillery. “Never mind, wife,” he said, 
as he took his seat at the table. 
“ Physicians are such nuisances, that I can 
never think of admitting another into the 
family ; and as to that number of Medical 
Examiner, it is a stupid affair, sure enough. 
It is nearly half-filled with a paper contribu- 
ted by some young quack, named Harry, or 
Henry, some such name!” 

Helen blushed aed laughed, and laughed 
and blushed again. Her weapons had now 
fairly turned against her, and she had noth- 
ing to do but to look out that she did not 
scald her fingers in doing the honors of the 
breakfast table, while her father making the 


MOUNTAIN GEM. 
most of his advantage pressed her most unme-. 
cifully. The real truth was, that the report 9: 
Dr. Henry’s case, in which Dr. Gregory }», 
been so much absorbed, was an interesting, 

one, skilfully treated, and reported in a map. 

‘ner which showed the young man to be» 
master of his profession, and a most exes). 

lent practitioner. Helen had shrewdnes 

enough to perceive that her father was in , 

most excellent mood as regarded her wishe; 

and hopes, and thereiore rather courted than 
deprecated his mirth. She was therefore. 

‘more disappointed than pleased when he; 

father changed the subject, by saying to his 

' wife “Well, my dear, did you miss any spoons, 
yesterday?” This question answered jy 

the negative, the Doctor continued: “ They 

, unless little Pat consideres your basket worth 

more than any thing he Would be likely to 
get here to-day, he will be likely to come 

back this morning.” 

“ To be sure he will come,’’said Mrs. Dr. 

Gregory. 

“To be sure he will father,” said Helen. 

“ Well—perhaps—” said the Doctor pre. 
tending to have his doubts. Knowing that 
all womankind are more or less inclined to 
contradiction, the Doctor cunning!y took 
care that their negatives should support the 
affirmative he wished to reach. Betty here 

, announced that the young gentleman was al- 

ready below stairs. 

“ Give him some breakfast, Betty,” said 
the Doctor, and then send himup. “ow 
you see,” said the Doctor, turning to his 
daughter, “that little Pat is deep. He 
throws a sprat to catcha shad. He will 
keep on till he gets far enough into your 
‘confidence to steal something worth while.” 
“ You hard-hearted old gentleman,” said 
‘Helen, “ how can you be so uncharitable! 
‘He knows that honesty is the best policy.” 
“ He will come to the gallows, in the end,” 
said the Doctor, winking to his wife to ob- 
' serve how their daughter’s fine face lighted 
up with the excitement of contradiction. 

/ « He will come toa fortune, and owna 

; whole square !” retorted Helen. 

 So-so,” said the Doctor. ‘“ Good, so. 

And I'll tell you what, my pretty prophetess. 

_I know you believe what you predict, and 

‘I'll make you a promise on the credit of your 
own faith. You shall marry this young 

Doctor Henry, ot Harry, or whatever bis 

‘name is, whenever Pat has a house to le! 

} you!” 

'” And the happy father laughed immoder- 

‘ately at his own wit. His wife joined—and 

‘Helen though she rose frem the table, and 
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yetended to be angry, could not help join- ,—and one were with another, sir, | spent my 
yg too. Before she could reply, Betty an- little money, and lost my stand, sir, and other 

soanced acaller. It was one of the Doctor’s boys got away my customers, sir, and my 
enants, and he directed that he should be heart was gone, and my sisters were 
chown up. He was the lessee of several starving, and the rent wasn’t paid, sir—and 
sige old houses, in a poor part of the city, the Lord save you and yours from tasting 
which the Doctor hardly saw once in a year,, the bitter cup! ” 

snd could not point ont without a guide. Helen turned her head to brush away a 
dis lease was about expiring, and he called tear, and Dr. Gregory continued his ques- 
« obtain a renewal, but w ished ition dimin- tions, butina tone more kind, “ But how 
shed terms, as he said there wasa prospect could a boy suffering all this, be so full of 
hat certain contemplated city improvements ; fun and nonsense as you were yesterday, 
ould ruin the property. and you would have been to-day, if every 

« So-0,” said the Doctor, “a hard improve- thing had gone on as you expected ai 
ment that. They pay me little morethan, “Qh, sir, there’s a many ways in the wide 
he taxes, now, and if they are improved at. world, and them as travels in one don’t 
that rate, | shall be made a beggar with them. know the stones inanother! Two or three, 
| must look into this a little, sir.” days, sir, I’d shivered barefooted in the cold, 

At this moment Pat made his appearance and tould the people what! tould you just 
athe door. Helen went to him, led himto now, sir, and 1 couldn’t get a sixpence! The 
a farther window, and entered into conversa- Blessed angel put me on another track, and 
ion with him. He looked like another boy your kind face made me try it on you—and 
this morning—hope and pleasure shone in; that’s the whole truth, sir. I’m no black- 
his face, and his whole appearance was tidy | guard, if I do look like one.’ 
aod cheerful. The Doctor’s lessee soon; ‘“ Very well put! Very well told, Patrick 
tok his Jeave, having first conversed in an ‘ —but I’ve something more to say yet. The 
under-tone a moment or two, with a frequent house you live in is mine, and your landlord 
ook towards Pat. The Doctor’s countenance | is my tenant—” 
showed that the lad had gained little in this; “ ThenI hope,” said Pat,“ he’sa better 
interview. tenant than landlord ! ” 

“Now,” said the doctor, as Helen led the, “Well, he tells me that yesterday, you 
adto him. ‘“ Your name is Patrick, I be- ; lied him down that you hadn’t a dollar in 
eve 4” Patrick bowed. “ I am very sorry,” | ‘ the world— 
the Doctor continued, “ to learn that you are; “Lied himdown! Sure, it was the bles- 
avery bad, and very impudent boy—though ; sed truth, sir! ” 
imight have guessed the last.” “ But he says he threatened you with the 

Helen and Mrs. Gregory looked astonish- House of Refuge, and that this morning 
ed,and poor Pat, gathering a hope of sym-» your mother found money to pay the rent in 
pathy from their faces, said, as he hung | full. Now you must either have had this 

: head, and burst into tears, “ Sure, sir, money, or—I am unwilling to say it—you 
bat will be news to my mother, wherever must have stolen it since, for he says you 
you heard it! ” are very poor.”’ 

“Come, come, sir!” said the Doctor, “no: “ Ah, look at him your honor! Think of 
nore play with us—we’ve had enough. | ‘this backbiter once! He knows I am poor, 
oat want to condemn you unheard—and if he says—and he threatens me with the 
a are deserving I would do you good. | House of Refuge for not paying my mother’s 
‘our sharp answers will serve for an hour’s. rent, and perhaps he didn’t tell you of that 

musement; but if you are as Iam told, a’ but he tould me! might as well have beg- 
ery wud boy, you are a dangerous play- ged money as shoes, and abused me for the 

t; and if you can establish your charac- very kindness which your lady had for me! 
er, 8) bse do sometning more than amuse And then he saysI stole the money, and 

relf with you, for, to tell the truth, still he put itin his own pocket, without a 
have interested me@, very much. Now tear!” 


‘swer me without evasion. What have “Patrick, you have made the case bad 
‘1 ever done to maintain yourself?” for-your accuser, but you hanv’n’t helped 
“LI sold the papers, sir.” yourself yet. Tell me honestly—where did 
“So. Yes—that explains something. | this money come from?” 
‘hy don’t you sell them now ?” “ Tt was loaned to me, sir.” 


My father took sick, sir, and was very bad j “ Tnaned!” And the doctor smiled his 
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disappointment at what seemed anew eva- 
s10n. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Pat, proudly, ‘loaned. 
May-be you think the impudent little black- 
guard has no friends, ‘ but there’s a God 
above sir, who remembers the widow and the 
fatherless,’ and he sent an angel to us when. 
we were all inthe sorrow. The man that 
loaned Pat Murphy five dollars—four 
forthe rent, and one to buy papers—and 
here it is,” said Pat, and he showed it—“that 
man knows that Pat Murphy will pay, if he 
leaves his body to the surgeons to do it with. | 
And it isn’t the first good thing he’s done, | 
sir. He's come out of his bed in the bitter | 
night, ime and again, to soothe the pain of 
the poor whocould not give him fee or re- 
ward, and he’s put his hand in his pocket, 
over and often, to pay for the medicine and 
the food for the dying man, when he knew 
he couldn't live so much as to thank him— 
the blessings of heaven fall on him for it! 
And now my poor father is in Heaven, and | 
Dr. Henry will one day meet him there—_ 
may it be a long day off, for the good of the | 
poor onearth! Good morning, ladies, and 
you, sir, too, and when next you would play 
with the poor, don’t put the farce before the 
tragedy, sir, if ye plase, sir, for that’s not 
the way at the Bowery!” 

Helen was in tears, and her mother in si- 
lent amazement, at the little fellow’s elo- 
quence. “Here, Pat, stop!” shouted the: 
Doctor, as the boy moved away. 

“Ts it more’ play you want, sir?” asked | 
the boy, turning half round. 

“ Your name is Murphy? And the Doc- 
tor’s is Henry—eh ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Well, here,” continued the Doctor, taking 


—". 


up the Medical examiner, “ is your father's | 


case all printed.” 


“TI can read, sir,” said Pat, proudly. ; 


“Don’t play with the bones of the dead, if 
you please sir!” 
“ No—no—Patrick,” said Dr. Gregory, | 
taking him by the hand, and drawing him to. 
him. “I know Dr. Henry, and there are: 
those in the house who know him_ better 
than J."—Pat shrewdly looked towards Hel- | 
en, and she blushed crimson. “ We shall; 
inquire about you. What rent do you. 
ay?” 
: A dollar a week.” | 
“Fifty-two dollars a year. And how 
many rooms have you?” 
“ One, sir.” . 

“ Aad how many tenants are there, in the 
whole house ?” : 


“Ten, sir, besides the corner grocery.” 
** So-o-o!” hummed the Doctor. « wy, 


the fellow gets more for that one house j),,, 


he pays me for three!) And he wants me, 
reduce his rent at that! Miserable mys; )). 


poor be oppressed by such harpies! ” 


“True for you, sir! ” said Pat—‘ jf y,,, 
honor would only take the house into \oy, 


own hands!” 
“T can’t do that, my boy,” said the Doct, 


-musing—* Pat!” he said, at length, afi; , 


pause, “how old are you?” 

‘«« Seventeen, come Easter.” 

“So. Well, I'll ask Dr. Henry about y,, 
and if he gives you half as good a che-»», 
as you do him, PH give you charge of jh. 
house you live in. You shall have ita: , 


‘same price he pays—on condition tha you 


don’t charge no more than enough to ox 


‘your own rent free, and a fair price for youy 
‘trouble in collecting. And I'll not reyoy 
his lease for any of them, neither. |r yo. 


show yourself honest and capable, here's « 
opening for a living for you.” 
Pat’s heels flew involuntarily into the firs 


positions of another negro pas—but he blush. 
ed, hung his head, stood still, and wept }is 


thanks, while even Dr. Gregory’s eyes mois- 


tened. 
‘‘ Call here to-morrow!” said the doctor, 


willing to relieve his grateful embarrassmen: 


« Patrick !” said Helen, calling him back, 
“T want a word with you. Have yous 


couple of pleasant rooms in your house \ 


let me?” 
«“ Anan!” said the boy, astonished. 
“What! ” asked Dr. Gregory. 
«© Why father!” said Helen, * you certain: 


‘ly have not forgotten your promise made th 


morning, that when Pat had a house to let. | 


may be married ?” . 
“Oh, you baggage!” said the Doctor 


= — ae = 


“Well, when one has a pill to take, the soo 
er it is off his mind the better. Marry, « 


soon as your mother can get you read\— 


for] see you are both of a mind. Butdou! 
you go nowand tell Dr. Henry what depen! 
on his endorsement of Paddy here!” 
“Sure, Dr. Henry would never tell a’ 
to save a kingdom,” said Pat, earnestly. 
«Get out of the house you little rogue. 
said the Dr. “you’ve done in two hour 


what my wife and daughter have been ty 


ing in vain to do for two years!” 
Is any body so dull as not to guess the 
end? 


"4 . = be 
Although you are young, deem it no disgrace 
called, or thonght, modest. Modesty is a jewel —* 
gem—a diamond of the first water. 
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Poetry. 


Mea. Hitpreta :—The following beautiful poem was 
written by a youth of sixteen, in the office of the New- 
ark (Ohio) Gazette, on seeing the Hon. John Quincy 
Adams walking out during a severe snow-storm at the 


time he was on his way to lay the foundation stone of 


the observatory at Cincinnati. If youesteem them 
worthy of notice you will please insert it in your paper 
and oblige A Lover or Goop Porrry, 


TO JOHN Q. ADAMS. 


Why venture farther ? thou aged one, 
The snow is falling fast, 

And madly over hill and vale 
Now sweeps the wintry blast. 

Thy locks are gray ; thy time-worn frame 
Too soon must fill the tomb; 

Say then why dost thou journey forth 
Amid the wintry gloom ? 


I know thou goest not to seek 
For aught of earthly fame, 

For thy fond countrymen now feel 
A pride to speak thy name. 

And on the silken ftag of fame 
That name is richly wrought ; 
And fadeless still will there remain 
When time with THEE is not. 


But no! with pride I hear thee say 
Thy spirit shall not rest 
Until the lamp of science bright. 
Is lighted in the West! 
For this thou goest; hie thee on, 
And may that lamp’s bright rays, 
Fully repay thy journey’s toil, 
And cheer thy latest days, 


And as it sheds its cheering beams 
Upon the mental sight— 

And mists of ignorance lingering there 
Are being put to flight— 

The sons of science far and wide, 
“¢ Exulting shall proclaim 

In choral union to the skies 
Their blessings on thy name.” 


Thou wert thy doting country’s trust 
When discord’s cruel hand 

Was strewing with terrific speed 
Her terrors o’er the land. 

And now, when age adorns thy brow, 
With still untiring zeal 

Thou goest amid the winter’s cold 
To serve that country’s weal, 


Blow softly now, ye chilling blasts! 
Be still each raging storm ! 
Ye may not deal too harshly with 
The aged veteran’s form. 
And thou, O ever ruthless time ! 
Whose hand has scathed his brow, 
And snatched away the bloom of youth, 
Deal gently with him now ' 


oO 
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A CELESTIAL REVERIE. 
: ‘There comes, to the thoughtful and contemplative 
) man, a peculiar sense of serene majesty, when twi- 
light falls upon the earth in spring time. ‘The heart 
. is then a devout worshiper in the great cathedral of 
nature. Low, deeptoned harmonies seem to vibrate 
in the still and solemn air ; and faint mellow beams, 
‘ fading every moment, steal from the stained windows 
’ of the west, as one by one the evening lights ‘* gu up- 
on their watch.”? But when twilight deepens into 
night, the wide o’er-hanging firmament —that ** ma- 
; jestical roof fretted with golden fires ’’—in its bright 
; and countless host of worlds, overwhelms the rapt 
; gazer with awe at the power and majesty of the 
Great Architect. ‘‘ Are those bright orbs,’’ he ex- 
claims, ‘* inhabitable worlds like this of oyrs?’’ 
‘ Lo ! when. we gaze, one falls far down the deep blue 
vault, and vanishes away. Was a world in the in- 
: scrutible providence of the Suprume, then blotted 
‘from being? Is our universe but as a star, to the 
‘dwellers of those suspended spheres, and will be 
seen ages hence, from yon gleaming orbs, suddenly 
to fall and fade, like a transient meteor in the sky ? 
‘He alone knoweth, who spreadeth out the heavens 
like a curtain, and hangeth the earth upon nothing ! 
’ Faint glimpses are indeed afforded to the searcher af- 
‘ ter the unseen—dim perceptions of nature’s sublime 
mysteries. We wonder and admire, when, at a mo- 
;ment for years foretold, one celestial system clips 
with its mighty shadow a fellow 'system, as far in 
} space they sweep their awful circles. We marvel 
; when, commissioned by the All-Powerful, a wan and 
misty orb, predicted for a century, ‘‘ streams its hor- 
‘rid hair’? upon the midnight sky. But of even those 
phenomena, how limited is our knowledge ! Oar best 
philosophical system is none other than a dream-the- 
orem; a net quotient, confidentially given out, where 
’ divisor and dividend are both unknown. 


5 
‘ 
¢ 


RICHES. 
{ Whatare they? Whois rich? Is it he who has 
; fifty thousand dollars, or a million of dollars? Kings 
‘are beggars sometimes on their thrones, and mer- 
chants whose ships float on every sea; yet a poor 
mechanic has enough to lend. ‘To be rich is to want 
nothing—to have no wishes you cannot gratify ; and 
, the term ** getting rich,’’ should not mean laying up 
desires. Napoleon, with his imperial power, was 
more a slave than a common soldier, who received a 
‘certain stipend a day, however mean. Wealth brings 
wants, ** hills on hills and alps on alps arise.’’ It is 
incompatible with trae independence. Diogenes was 
richer than Alexander. The one had all he desired 
‘in the warmth of the sun ; the other, although master 
of the world, wept over the narrowness of his pow- 
ver. Behold the contrast ' ‘ 
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THE MARRIAGE VOW. 


Perhaps there is scarcely an ordinary oath | 
administered inany of the transactions of } 
life so little regarded—so little even remem- 
bered by all classes, as that taken in the most | 
solemn manner, and in the presence of the ' 
Almighty, by the husband and wife. “ Love | 
honor aud A bey How many wives “ love, | 
honor and obey” their lords? How many | 
even think of doing so? and yet there is an | 
oath recorded against them, every simple vi- | 
olation of which isa distinct perjury. No 
woman should marry without first knowing 
her husband’s character so well, that she may | 
obey him with discretion and safety. She: 
yields herselfat the altar toa disposition, | 


— 


from which even an attempt to fly, isa crime. ' 
/ So the struck eagle stretched upon the plain, 


A wife who contradicts her husband, is fore- 
sworn. No matter what manner of man he. 
may be, she must “ obey,” if she keep her 
oath. She has made no reserve of condition | 
at her marriage ceremony. 


would be better for young ladies before they 
vield the fatal “ yes,” to take this view of the 
subject. They havea duty to perform to 
their husband, whether he be kind or unreas- | 
onable, and they must remember the poet's | 


words, 
‘¢ War is no strife 
To the dark home, and the detested wife.’’ 





A VISIT TO THE GRAVE OF BYRON. 
To a competent hand we are indebted for | 


the fodlowing interesting account of the res- | 


idence and present tomb of the greatest of 


England's bards. ‘The sketch will soon en- | 
jist and will repay the attention of the rea-’ 
der: “ Nottingham is a pretty town, noted for. 
its manufactories of lace and hosieries; it is, 
also celebrated for its ale, which I tasted, and. 
scarcely unsurpassed for quiet beauty in any 


pronounced good ; and it is also remarkable 


for wind-mills, great numbers are seen close- | 
ly huddled together on one side of the town, 


fanoing themselves with marvelous pertina- 
city. 
connected with the lives of Isabella and Rog- 
er Mortimer, in the fourteenth century ; and 
the * Reform ” riots of 1831, traces of which | 


are Still visible in the black and dismantled | 


walls of the castle; and finally it stands up- 

on a hill which, as you approach from Derby, 

through the rich meadows of the beautiful 
« bed 


' She has not. 
said I will * honor and obey ” if he shall de- ; 
serve it. Hercontract is unconditional, It) 


: 
i 
¢ 
‘ 


And it has an historical interest too, . 


Trent, appears like a large fortress. |), 
market square is one of the largest and {ip. 
est.in England ; and there are many objec: 
of interest in and about Nottingham to rep. 
der a visit both profitable and pleasant; an; 
those familiar with the poetry of the prese,, 


,age will not fail to recollect that here was 


born Henry Kirke White: 
‘Unhappy White ! while life was at its spring, 


And thy young muse just waved her joyous wing, 


The spoiler came, and all thy promise fair 


: Has sought the grave to sleep forever there, 


Oh! what a noble heart was here undone, 
When Science’s self destroyed her favorite son' 


Twas thine own genius gave the fatal blow, 
And helped to phant the wouud that laid thee low, 


No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 


| Viewed his own feathers on the fatal dart, 
, And winged the shaft that quivered in his heart, 


Keen were the pangs, but keener far to feel 
He nursed the pinion which impelled the steel, 
While the same plumage that had warmed his nest 
Drank the last life drop of his bleeding breast.’ 
“It is honorable to our country, that the 
tablet to the memery of White by Chantrey 
should have been erected at the cost of an 
American gentleman, a citizen of Boston. 


The inscription is in good taste, and con- 


cludes thus: 


‘Far o’er the Atlantic wave 
A wanderer came and sought the poet's grave | 
On yon lone stone he saw his Jonely name, 
And raised his fond memorial to his fame.”’ 
In the suburbs of Nottingham are great 
numbers of small gardens, cultivated by 
mechanics and tradesmen, who thus employ 


their leisure hours, finding an agreeable re- 
creation in a profitable pursuit; while the 


beautiful and picturesque view, extending ior 
many miles along the course of the Trent, 's 


part of England. Eight miles distant ': 
Hucknall, or as it is more commonly and tru- 
ly called, “dirty Hucknall ;” a collection 0! 
huts wretched in appearance ; the people idle 
and ignorant; and the country around rough 
and uncuitivated. A small church crowns 
the summit of a little hill, with no trees or 
hedges to relieve the barrenness of the spol; 
making it altogether as uninviting to the eye 
and as desolate to the heart, as any misao 
thrope could desire. We were quickly fol 
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lowed to the church, the object of our visit, At last the heary-headed minister enters, and 
bya lad with the keys; and on entering | 8 he ascends the little desk, many an eye 
; follows him With aflection, as the one who 
eo had broken to them the bread of life ‘or so 
with its outward seeming. It was rude, | many years. After a short but fervent pray- 
cheerless and cold; and yet how many gen- | er, he addresses his little audience. He speaks 


erations yet unborn will seek that church, to them of the kindness of that Power, by 


will tread that aisle, and gaze upon the spot. whor their little colony bad been planted in 
- the wilderness, and had fostered and nour- 


shi t i “6 rm $ « ' 

which meray oe ashes of one who — ished them for so long a time, and he assur- 
ed his hopes of being remembered in his line ; ed them that, He who has preserved them till 
with his land’s language!” A small white: that time, surely will not forsake them then, 


Grecian tablet, inserted in the wall immedi-; “e® so many dangers cluster around them ; 
famine on the one side, ready to snatch them, 


v t s . as ) . 
ately over the sepulchre, told us: “In the’ .44 on the other as terrible a power, destruc- 


; 


vault beneath, where many of his ancestors ' tion from the Indians. 
and his mother are buried, lie the remains of; ‘“ Keep a good and firm heart,” said he, 


. . 
Georce Gorvon Noex Byron, the author of | * ma stack ht fail, pies be 
Oh; Dl: °* words of the sacred wriier, ‘ 10 e lor 
Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. 
5 


r : us, who can be against us?’ No, he never 
What stranger uninformed of the fact; will forsake his people, cast-down and dis- 
would have supposed that the remains of By- | tressed though they may be. What though 
ron were entombed in so obscure a sanctua-{ he remove the light of his countenance from 


} i i ——— *} . " 
ry? Icould not but feel héwever that it was | us for a little time—will it not once more 
: shine upon us? Yes, even now, he may be 
well ordered in the fitness of things that they | ,hout to rescue us.” 


should repose there—that the place, church,; Thus he spoke ; and many aneye bright- 
. . . . . ¢ ® 
vault and inscription were in good keeping ; ened with hope, and down-cast hearts renew- 


with the character of him who boasted that, ed their courage, as they once more heard the 


ds of peace and comfort 
he “stood and should s & Rew P : 
¢ stand gigne, remem But suddenly there’ appears among them, 


bered va forgot: and he might have added a venerable and majestic—man would he be ? 
too with great propriety, “should sleep} no, it must be an angel ; and as he spake even 


alone.” The fierce sun may beat upon that | the very walls seemed to listen, so profound 


house, and the cold winds of winter sigh : was the silence : 


through its casements ; “ butafter life's fitful: ,, the fight, if ye love your helpless children 
fever he sleeps well; ” as calmly, as quietly,! there, if ye love your devoted wives, if ye 
as undisturbed in his dark and dreary cham-} love your aged minister, if ye love yourselves 
ber as the author of the “Elegy” in his al-) #94 your little colony here.” 


; ; | Every man seized his weapons, which 
most perennial-blooming garden. I left after | were carried even to the exercises of the 


‘ome delay, but cast no longing lingering Christian religion; and with one voice they 
look behind. S cry, “ Lead us to thé strife.” Resolutely 
ef » they pa rma to save their homes and fam- 
‘ ilies, and animated bythe same spirit, they 
A SCENE ON THE SABBATH. shake off all fear, and follow him, whom 
lt was a Sabbath in New England, and) Heaven seems to have sent for their rescue, 
the first settlers of our country hailed with | thus almost repeating the words of the preach- 
delight the sacred day, as a respite from care | er, “If God be for us, who can be against 
and toils, which every successive week us?” 
brought them. Engaged inthe holy duties, Leaving the women and children in th, 
ofthe day, no one enters the street till thé, church, as the only safe place of refuge, they 
clock"tells the hour of morning service. All silently commit themselves into the hand of 
tow emerge from their hitherto quiet dwell-| God. and with a quiet tread, proceed against 
ings and proceed alung the road, to their the Indifns, with the veneralie man at their 
humble little church. All gather to commend head. Suddenly the sound of the Indian 
themselves to the mercy of that God, who) war-whoop, which they had heard but too of- 
had kept them safe through so many dangers. ten before, rang from the surrounding forest, 


soon found that the interior corresponded | 


« Arm ye, arm ye for your lives, arm, and 
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and soon a large body of the foe rushed upon 
them, but struck with astonishment, at see- 
ing a body of theirenemies whom they had 
hoped to take by surprise, while engaged in 
the services of their religion; they retire for 


THE LIVING SKELETON. 
| BY G. V. MAXHAM. 


| The people of the present day are prone 


a:‘moment and whisper to one another, “ The / to excitement. Every bubble that glitters 
Great Spirit is at their head, shall we bend | upon the running stream of Time, finds thou. 


the bow against him ?” 


sands of weak, but eager minds, willing to be 


But in another instant, all the Indian cour- } led astray by its fickle, but shining course : 
age kindles within them. Rushing furiously ; even as the school boy is led by the bright. 
on to the contest, their numbers seem about ' winged butterfly, as it sports its brief hour, 
to overwhelm the little band, although so! amid the golden sun-beams of a suinmer’s 


manfully they strive to maintain their} day. 


ground, and now after a hard struggle they 


are about to fly, when their leader cries out 


to them, “ Rally, rally, and on them, shal! 


the Indians carry the victory.” Now all their 
former courage revives, and each one, think- 
ing of home and family, again presses on, 
and this time the victory seems sure to them, 


for many a foe lays beneath their feet, and 


the few remaining now fly to the forests, say- 
ing it was indeed the Great Spirit who led 


them. But let us return te those whom we 


left in the little church, agitated by every 


emotion—fear, hope and ldye, and all the 
harp-strings of their heart quivering, lest 
some one dear to them as life, should be tak- 
en from them in that trying hour. The chil- 
dren cling to their parents in fear, and all 
seem to feel as if unprotected. 
the voice of their pastor reassures them, 
saying, ‘‘ Why should ye fear? Is not God 
with us, and is he not a sufficient helper in 
the time of trouble? Yes, he will surely 
preserve us.” 

Now the war-whoop bursts upon their ears, 
and tremblingly, they await the issue of the 
conflict. But not Jong they wait, for soon 
again their friends enter the church and pro- 
claim the joyful news of their victory. And 
as the eyes of all hastily scan the little num- 
ber, not one is missing,—God had mercifully 


-upholden them in his hand, and had preserv- 
ed all. “But where is he—your leader.’ 


, 


“ When the Indians had retired,” answer 
they, “ he was was missing. ‘Truly, it must 
have been an angel sent by Heaven.” But 
he was not an angel—there was but one in 
all that assembly who knew him, and that 
was their pastor, and he knew. It was 
Goffe, the regicide. H. O. N. 


Haverhill, Mass. 





Men of vanity are like animated soap bub- 


But again | 


Almost every turn of this old Earth 
| in its diurnal course, brings up something 
; new and exciting, to lead the mind of man 
' away from the beaten track of the wonders 
| that were but yesterday. It is truly wonder. 
| ful, to think of the manifold wonders that 
{Rave been cast forth from the deep and fur. 

rowed bosom of the present age. There has 
been the iron age, and the silver age, and 
the golden age—but this age may be called 
' eccentricus, for never has the world seen an 
age so prolific in producing those things 
which are marvelous. 





Almost every mail brings us the wonderful 
‘news, that the ezghth wonder of the world 
) has just been brought to light, in some re- 
; mote corner of the globe, and thus the in- 
} quisitive mind is kept in continued fermen- 
tation. Howeggr, itis not within my _ pro- 
vince at the rent lime to write a labored 
dissertation upon the proneness of the pres- 
ent age to marvels; but merely to write a 
) Short sketch of one, whom the press has 
; seen fit to notice, and who 1s destined to be- 


? 


, come celebrated in his own peculiar sphere. 


Alexander Edson, the living “ skeleton,” 
was born in the town of Randolph, Vermont, 
Feb. 2, 1804. His parents were rather above 
the ordinary size, and so were some of the 
family, which consisted of nine sons and two 

‘daughters. The oldest daughter weighs at 
‘the present time upwards of two hundred 
pounds, and the eldest son weighed before his 
no less than forly-siz pounds ! ‘The sub- 
jectof this sketch weighed, at the age ol 
eighteen, one hundred and thirty-five pounds 
—and hada strong, active frame, with a 
countenance pleasant and agreeable—since, 
| however, he has gradually decreased in flesh, 
‘until he has become a skeleton : a mere mass 
ofhuman bones, almost as fleshless as those 
poo have been polished and wired togeth- 
‘er by the hand of man. At the age of twen- 











bles; they make a great show for @ little }ty, young Edson commenced the study of 
season and then burst, and nothing is left of | physic in his native town, where he studied 


them. 


' wo years, after which he went to Northfield 
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and completed his course of studies. He | those who have seen its subject, will bear 
~ntinued the practice of medicine several , Witness that I am true, in what I write. 
years. He has also taught school fourteen | Those who have looked upon the “ living 
winters, both in Vermont and New York, | skeleton ” once, will remember him forever. 
His education is very good, especially in | rhe picture of that emanciatod form, will 
mathematics—but of late his chief employ- | haunt the brain for years—casting a sickly 
ment has been in making rhymes, some of late over its hours of quiet. like a lamp 
which are quite passable. I have in my pos- that is hung in a tomb. 
session several articles of his composition, | 
which are written with some artistical skill, ' STUDY OF HISTORY. 
anda great deal of force. His mind is ac- | [qtracing the page of history, the mind 
tive, rather witty withal, and his intellectual recoils from the numerous monuments of hu- 
powers are as good now, as when his frame yan nature in ruins, which are every where 
was girt with the firm muscles and strong sin- presented. Characters of vice and deformi- 
ews of lusty life. Itis far beyond the ken ty are perpetually occurring. » Bven in the 
of man, to tell the true cause of this gradual } sacred records, such characters abound, and 
wearing away of the flesh :—it appears to be; exhibit man, in every variety of situation, 
a freak of nature, and has no remedy. His }.g¢ fallen, degraded, and depraved. Occa- 
breath is good, and he eats and sleeps well, ; sionally, a brighter scene opens; a devout 
though his appetite is large in comparison 


Samuel mini in the temple. and a pi 
; ‘ . , tssamuel ministers In the temple, and a prous 
with what it might be expected from hissmall 





: at tak Hezekiah fills the throne. ‘The divine image 
capacity for the good things of this life. I 7 


sane eid » > . hi shines forth, and the virtues of individuals 
v § oO c ¥ ° , “er 

was awe hy ce an examiration of him, | declare whence magderived his origin. The 
by the faculty of the mediral College in 


y ee ornaments of the hu- 
7 ae ie oa a orgy nothing’ man species, is ss grateful to the pious 
tha - icate por or t was sup- reader, than.a reff@shing stream to the weary 
posed by Some that his lungs were affected, ;and thirsty traveler, in passing through the 
but they were sounded by Professor Child, | : 


; parched desert.. His heart burns within him 


and pronounced ing healthy state. His} while he peruses the reviving record, and 


height is five feet six inches, and weight | his eye dwells. with delight on the animating 
fifty.pounds ! but his strength is vast in pro- | 


at tH page. He feels thankful to the “Giver of all 
may to abe , e has frequently raised } good,” for raising up such examples of dis- 
in@ from off the floor, my weight veins tinguished excellence, and exhibiting such 
about two hundred pounds.) ) 


} evidence of the power of divine grace in the 
V . : 1 . ‘ > 
Where is the person who has ever looked | transformation of the human character.— 


upon the fleshless bones of a dead, human Stowell. 
—_ reg strange feelings of awe and | ‘liad thei sthaealntiinntas 
read,such as chill the warm blood, and} at 
seem almost to make the heart stand still? " snare pF fetes ai 
He had a continual regard toGod. It was 


too, have trembled, as I looked upon the | 
chastly -bones of a human being—but | 2° only in the retirements of kis closet, that 


ah, never have J felt that dread—that some- , this wees ene Neen ~ blie en 1 ori. 
thing terrible, which gripes the heart like an | through which he passed, in public and pri- 


iron vice, as when I have stood in the pres- ; V2! 1 his intercourse with the world, and 


ence of him, whose frail casket of clay con- | in the duties of domestic life, in his study, 
tains the elements of life and death so} 24 at his table, in the business of the day, 


strangely blent, as to cheat the fancy into , 20d the stillness of the night. He viewed 


faith, that it is death alone, while within, ; the divine Majesty as incessantly compassing 
calmly beats the warm blood of life. When | him about, as above him, and withia him, as 
| stand before him, I almost fancy that I look | his “ strong hold whereunto he might always 
upon the shadowy ghost of one who has | resor!,” as his treasure, his. life, his a//. In 
long since passed the bourne of life, that 1, &Very undertaking he considered how he 
can hear the creaking bones, and the horrid | could inany measure advance the glory of 


nestle of the red, creeping worm, that. God, Whatever subordinate motives might 
plays in the heart of the silent dead; and, fluence bis conduct, this was the predomi- 
all there is to admonish me that I stand not; ®®9t pr ciple. His Master’s honor was ev- 
in the presence of the dead, is the moist skin, | ¢* DearéSt and dearest to his heart, He re- 
aud the strong and steady beat of the life | garded 

pulse. This may seem an idle sketch, but’ “Him first, Him last, Him midst, and without end.’’ 
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DOMESTIC PEACE. “State. It is not the spirit of faction or fanaticism, by: 


The cheerfulness and security of domes- | springs from that love of universal Liberty which 
tic peace, are too often placed in peril by the | seems almost instinctive in these mountainous regions 
growing greatness of the head of the family. | Intelligent, patriotis and incorruptible, the people of 
The wife and mother of Napoleon grieved , Vermont are found on the side of Virtue and Free- 
over his advancement, and saw, with pain | dom in every struggle against Vice and Slavery 
and gloomy forebodings, his strides toward | Unwavering in their support of Truth and Right 
power and fame ; with what just reason, the they stand— ) 


event too lamentably proved. An amiable | «1 ike the trees of their mountains , deep-rooted and firm, 
woman should not lightly trust herself to one } Erect when the multitude bend to the storm.” 


enamored of the world’s applause, or pos- | —Wotes of a Tourist. 
sessed of too many facilities for obtaining it. 
All which averts his attention from the reali- | 
ties and sober duties of life, undermines | WOMEN. 
the happine his fireside. He who aban-: 8 the dew lies longest and produces most fertility 
dons himself to the acquirement of celebrity, in the shade, so woman in the shade of domestic re- 
must, in a great degree, and with few excep- tirement sheds around her path richer and more _per- 
tions, be selfish, just as he who amasses : manent blessings than man, who is more exposed to 
wealth must, in many instances, be parsimo- | the glare and observation of public life. Thus the 
nious. ‘ humble and retired often do more valuable benefits to 
ais 4 ’ society than the noisy and bustling satellites of earth 
“] MARK onLY THE Hours tuHat Sune.” } whose very light of unconcealed enjoyment deteri- 
—The above, 1s the inscription upon a SUN orates and parches up the moral soil it flows over. 
dial in Italy. It inculcat autiful lesson : Se aS FAs 
which too many are pro isregard. [t} THE COTTAGE. 


would teach us to rememb bright days | If men did but know what felicity dwells in the 


of life, and not to forget the Seem? God is ' cottage of a virtuous man—how sound he sleeps, 


giving us. Life, it is true, is not all bright | aes aw 
and beautiful. But still it has its lights as Ow quiet his breast, how composed his mind, how 


well as its shades, and it is neither wise nor | {ee from care, how easy his provision,» how healthy 
grateful to dwell too much upon the darker | bis morning, how sober his night, how moist his 
portions of the picture. He whol!ooks upon | mouth, how joyfal his heart—they would never admire 
the bright side of life, and makes the best of | the noise, the disease, the throng of passions, and the 
every thing, will, we think, other things be- ' violence of unnatural appetites, that fill the houses of 
ing equal, be a better and happier man than | the luxurirous and the hearts of the ambitious. 

those who, as Franklin says, “are always | 


looking at the ugly leg,” and find occasion CHARLES WOLFE. 


Mi ago aging anmumaatin. ' The Rev. Charles Wolfe (1792—1823) a 
; native of Dublin, may be said to have earned 
VERMONT. (a literary immortality from one short poem, 
After a delightful journey from Gotham I find my- | and that copied with considerable clearness 
en d | from a prose account of the incident to which 
f the Green Moun-; . P ; 
CORE SNR SEND AO MR ‘it relates—the death and interment of Sir 
ne wow benlitel, knw invignrating, isthe nignanet ' John Moore on the battle-field of Corunoa. 
phere of this really free State—a State whose soil | The ode was published anonymously in an 
has never been polluted by the tread of the slave- | 111.) newspaper in 1817, and was ascribed 
coffie, and whose citizens scorn to bow the neck or | 1 various authors ; Shelly considering it not 
bend the knee atthe biading of the Slave Power unlike a first draught by Campbell. [In 1941 
which has so long ruled the Nation. Pure Democra-' it was claimed by a Scottish student and 
cy they love and cherish, but they have too much sa- teacher, who ungenerously and dishonestly 
gacity to be cheated by the miserable shame and coun- ' soyght to pluck the laurel from the grave of 
terfeits which too often pass under the name, The ; its owner. The friends of Wolfe came for- 
declaration of Judge Harrington at Middlebury many | ward, and established his right beyond any 
years since (made ina trial for the recovery of a fugi- further question or controversy ; and the 
tive Slave) that nothing could give a title to property new claimant was forced to confess his im- 
in man save ‘a bill of sale from the Almighty,” | posture, at the same time expressing his con- 
embodies the sentiment of the people of Vermont and trition for his misconduct. 
indicates the spirit that prevades every portion ofthe = Wolfe was a curate of the established 
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-purch. In 1817 he took orders, and was 
érst curate of Ballyclog, in Tyrone, and af- 
rerwards of Donoughmore. His incessant 
attention to his duties, in a wild and scattered | 
parish, not only quenched his poetical enthu- 
asm, but hurried him to an untimely grave. 

The following pathetic lyric is adapted to 
the {rish air Grammachree. Wolfe said he 
on one occasion sung the air over and over 
‘ill he burst into a flood of tears, in which 
mood he composed the 


SONG. 


If I had thought thou couldst have died 
I might not weep for thee; 

But I forgot, when by thy side, 
That thou couldst mortal be : 

It never through my mind had pass‘d 
The time would e’er be o’er, 

And I on thee should look my last, 
And thou shouldst smile no more ! 


~~ 


And still upon that face I look, 
And think ’t will smile again ; 

And still the thought I will not brook, 
That I must look in vain ! 

Bot when I speak—thou dost not say 
What thou ne’er left’st unsaid; 

And now I feel, as well I may, 
Sweet Mary ! thou art dead ! 


If thou wouldst stay e’en as thou art, 
All cold and all serene— 

I still migh§press thy silent heart, 
And where thy smiles have been ! 

While e’en thy chill bleak corse I have, 
Thou seemest still mine own; 

But there I lay thee in the grave— 
And I am now alone ! 


I do not think, where’er thou art, 
Thou hast forgotten me ; 

And I, perhaps, may soothe this heart 
In thinking too of thee: 

Yet there was round thee such a dawn 
Of light ne’er seen before, 

As fancy never could have drawn, 
And nevercan restore ! 





ADVICE TO YOUNG WOMEN. | 
Trust not to uncertain riches, but prepare | 
yourselves for every emergency in life. | 
Learn to be not dependant on servants to | 
make bread; sweep your floors and darn } 
your own stockings. Above all, do not es- | 


) 


em too lightly those young men who sus- | 
‘inthemselves and their aged parents by | 
‘he work of their own hands, while you ca- 
ress, and receive into your company those la- ; 
‘y, idle popinjays, who never lift a finger to | 
ielp themselves, as long as they can keep. 
‘ody and soul together, and find funds sufti- | 
“ent to live in fashion. If you are wise 
'ou will look at this subject in the light we | 
“0; and when you are old enough to become 


, wives, you will prefer the honest mechanic, 


with not a cent to commence life, to the fash- 
ionable loafer with a capital of ten thousand 
dollars. Whenever we hear remarked, 
“such a young lady has married a fortune,” 
we always tremble for her future prosperity. 
Riches left to children by wealthy parents 
turn out to be a curse rather than a blessing, 
young women remember this, and instead of 
sounding the purse of your lovers and exam- 
ining the cut of their coats, look into their 
coats, look into their habits and their hearts. 
Mark if they have trades, and can depend 
upon themselves ; see thatthey have minds 


‘ which will lead them to look above the bot- 


terfly existence. Talk not of the beautiful 
white skin and the soft delicate hand, the 
splendid form and fine appearance of the 
young gentleman. Let not these considera- 
tions engross your thoughts. 

‘ ie 


LIFE. 
Life is the season of budding, for then the mind is 





green, like the rose-bad in its germ, occupy ing the 
- 
middle colour, or that medicine of knowledge need- 


ful for its present state. But ina happier state of 
being, it will glow in full bloom, like the expanded 
rose, wearing all the colors of divine wisdom and 


_ beauty, and growing brighter and lovelier throughout 
‘all eternity. 


The following neat and gallant compliment was 
paid the fair sex, at the celebration of the fifth anni- 
versary of the Nashville Typographical Society : 


(«Tue Lapiges. The specimen book of nature con- 
‘tains no flowers so lovely as those which bloom 
around our fire-sides. 


An exchange paper says that cucumbers can be 


made into pickles while growing, if you get a cross 
’ old maid to look over the fence at the vines three 


times a week! ‘That editor is an old bachelor, we'll 
bet a pickle. 





ee 


Scurrilous epithets are like foul birds, which tran- 
siently disturb and disfigure the foliage of trees on 
which they light, but whose nature is never mistaken, 
for they carry on their feathers the pollutions of the 


‘ nest in which they are hatched. 





An Indian chief being asked his opinion of rum, 
said he thought it must be the juice of women’s 
tongues and lion’s hearts, for after drinking it he 
could talk forever and fight the devil. 


A schoolmaster said of himself—‘‘ 1 am a hone, | 
sharpen a number of blades, but | wear myself out 


in doing so!”’ 
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THE BEAUTIFUL LAND. Dr. Judson and lady, together with other Missions 





Sunshine and rainbow as it glooms and flies, 


‘ } 
; if There is a land immortal, ries, left Boston in the ship Faneuil Hall, for Burp 
’ ; ai The beaatiful of lands ; on the 11th inst. Well may Mrs. Judson adopt he fm A 

yes tar ae ae oa : own beautiful lines (written as ‘* Fanny Forreste;’ 

7 | sentry grim 8. ; 

: | Ie only pe me a and say on her departure— 
i. And open wide the door, ‘* I shrink not from the shadows sorrow flings, 
fr And mortals who pass through it, ' Across my pathway; nor from cares that rise 

| Are mortals never more. | In every foot-print; for each shacow brings 
; 


— aa 
| 


— 


That glorious land is Heaven, 
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A And death the sentry grim ; But Heaven isdearer. There I have my treagy, \ 
is | ' The lord thereof has given ; There angels fold in love their sunny wings; P 
: : The tome keys to him. There sainted lips chant in celestial measure, b 
# Se a sighing, And spirit fingers stray o’er heaven-wrought string; 
And sorrowful for sin, ’ 0 
Do pass the gate in dying, Then let me die. My spirit longs for Heaven, h 
And freely enter in. ; In its pure bosom evermore to rest; h 
_ Butif to labor long here be given, 
Tho’ dark and drear the passage ; ‘Father, thy will be done !” and I am blest.” ' 
‘That leadeth to the gate, ; 
Yet grace comes with the message, ’ ea 
And at the time appointed / Once, upon a high mountain was a castle built »: | 
A messenger comes down, s }rocks. "T'was far from otherhuman dwellings, .: ‘ 
Ard ieads the Lord’s anointed ; seemed almost inaccessible. ‘There were moats 2») k 
From cross to glory’s crown. ; walls upon every side, Here lived an old, out-layo. r 
: . . C 
Their sighs are lost imsinging, | noble, beautiful as the image of a poet's dream Her ‘ 
They’re blessed in their tears : , had they lived unknown, except by one friend to 1) : 
Their journey heavenward winging, ; the old man, who once a year privately brought hin 
‘They leave on earth their fears. } a few necessaries, and tidings from the world aro 
Death like an angel seemeth. Him, the daughter had never seen, and when thie fit): h 
> Atte ape prtowe ges A Cry > fell from a precipice into the sea, the only human! n 
r Tie ‘ifs ) seg an = ya . ing she had known, perished. Hefs is a sad lite no \ 
5 } Months passed, when a stranger youth came to | p 
} gate, announcing the old man’s pardon, which | b 
Thoso who control presses always find it difficult } come too late. He saw the lone and sorrow-strick 
to stece clear of enags, whether they go straight | damsel, loved her, wedded her, and then informed \rr 
oO stee , ‘ : | 
that he was king. c 
ahead or not. They have to fight their own battles, She fainted! : 1 
and those of their friends ; and moreover are very | 4 
often obliged to differ with those friends, and to re- | There is a difference between happiness and wis- d 
ject advice urgently and sincerely offered. One good dom ; he that thinks himself the happiest man re) a 
friend will advise one course, and another will advise ; is $0 ; but he that thinks himself the wisest, is_gene:- s 
exactly the opposite. One will offer a communica-_ ally the greatest fool. g 
tion which he thinks first rate, cutting up somebody Whee ‘i c ~ h 
: : owe ‘ . onsequence, 
in grand style, and though the writer is not willing to | ih mendihensie “e Re MG ' r u 
| a ' ., ,-. ) says Lord Bolingbroke, ‘* always like to cons a 
face the music himself, the editor must publish his | id's waaeiie woman’ Sisal ‘Weltesbeske wat 
phillipic, and stand the brant of the battle. What } fern , fos h 
business has he to have any scruples about hurling he ; 
. : ° . 
any sort of missiles at amy body ? | It is an error if we suppose that childhool i 
ss } is the happiest part of life. A child’s ple Hi ,, 
A boy called a doctor to visit his father, who had | ures are like the early spring ns ae 82 
bs the delirium tremens : not rightly remembering the | but posto een | and scentless as ni th 
a sili Uh Ci tanald, taeab Wieden tienbies (OE. oe CERNE agri wegeares lo 
; heart are not developed so early. fo 
id —making bad Latin, but very good English. } BaGmpo sie ol Sy. n 
| oanonsedl a We are always ready to discover HR 4 
All men have one or more qualities by which they a when we have nothing but virtues 
: show. 
may be serviceable, but, like misers, they lose the MOREE a RR W 
; advantage of what they have, by aspiring after things The best snuff in the world is a soul J 
’ i { . . 
cia i Wa vokch the morning air. 
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WILLIAM HARDEN. } Surely not; but what have you done to 


‘crave it?” 
4 THRILLING TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. Thaold man shook his bead, and they 


—s tried to think that it was in the wildness of 

BY MISS S. A. HILL. delirium that he spake. Turning to his 
a child, with a look of unutterable love, he said 

( Concluded.) ' When I am dead, stay not here, but 


« Well met, Dorothea? Are you bound | $° With your friends, for the murderer of 
rthe cottage? May I accompany you ?) YOUr father will not spare thee, my child.— 
Miss More stands in great need of friendly | But vengeance will’ overtake him at last. 
assistance and comfort. I was going for you | He will be punished. 
by her request, for her father is in the strug- | Speak, my father, and tell me whom! 


. ™ 
cles of death. He returned but yesterday to pipe oe“ his Aldao: 
his home, after mothsofabsence. But a few ' ohn Burton! Abigail, he was the man 


hours since, as he was stooping over the | who | caused me to sin. But for him, I 

spring in the garden, clearing out the weeds ' nr have — an mnocent oe att God 

which gathered there,a ball from an unseen } 'Of8!Ve INe— knew not what I did! 

hand entered his shoulder and passed through | One groan, und the spirit of the old man 
had fied to stand in the presence of the Great 


hislungs. Death is inevitable. And oh!} ¥ ; ' 
Dorothea, it is dreadful to hear his ravings of | “ternal, and the child wept in anguish by the 
7 side of her father’s corse. A few neighbors 


events too horrid to mention! I fear much } 
hat Jason More’s hands are dyed with inno- {| Hollowed the narrow bed for the old man’s 


cent blood. Your father’s name is often up- ; last repose, and silently they laid him down 


on his lips, as well as that of Lt. Burton, * to sleep, and then they returned to their 
whom he regards apparently as his murderer. } homes, and Abigail planted some bright flow- 
ersupon the turf which covered him, but 


. li e ‘ 
| always disliked the man, but the time of they withered and died,- and so she turned 


his retribution has at Jast comme; and were it : ct gy ; 
not for Abigail, I could rejoice that the world *”*Y and strove, in the 1ouse of her friends 
to forget her sorrows; but time nor kind 


was to be freed from such a vile being. But ; friends could mitigat2 the poi f | 
irl, I fear it will b th h : friends could mitigate oignancy of her 
PaaS recone, iuoce ane SEO.CED | oetar dad thé blond fedadl’ fiom, her: cheek 


bear—her last surviving relative, you know.” | 
oe y and the lustre from her eye, and they all 


They now approached the cottage; the thin, } . 
blue smoke was once more issuing from the | feared that the fragile blossom was passing 


chimney top, and the wild honeysuckle once | from earth to dwell in the pure atmosphere 


more was trained over the low door, but the | of Heaven. 


shrieks of the dying man were dreadful— : ' 
dreadful! Dorothea pressed her lips to the ' CNAPTER VIII. 


ashen cheeks of her afflicted friend, and pas- | “ Capt. sae be ory a ee 1S 
sing her arm around her waist, drew her he not, Dorothea?” said Mrs. Harden, as 


gently from the side ofthe dying man. A half’ nimble scissors clipped the last thread that 
boat passed, and the poor credtute slept an | bound the patchwork quilt to the frames, and 
‘its own weight brought it to the floor. A 


unquiet, unrefreshing sleep; but when he ' 
awoke, he seemed revived, and, calling for} ety glance from se er the 
his child, he drew her sweet face to his, and / Color to her sister's cheek, as she answered 


giving one last, loVing kiss to that loved one, in the affirmative. 
he prayed God to bless her, his own dear; “1 suppose his house is nearly comp eted, 
one, who had been all this earth to him ; yes, 20d then we shall have to give you up to 


too dear had she been—for her sake he had bim fora housekeeper, shall we not, Doro- 


sacrificed happiness, in both this life and in thea?” Mp 
that which is yet tocome. Calling for Dor-) “! think you arerather inquisitive, Rebec- 


othea, he took her hand and prayed for her ©; I do not like to answer such puzzling 
forgiveness. She assured him she knew of | questions. 


no offence which needed forgiveness or par- | “ Well, before would act so sly and awk- 
don. ward about being married ——— 
| 





“I have sinned against you sadly, but it; , “ No doubt but you would be glad to name 
were better that you know it not; but will the day of your wedding, if you possibly 


ith- ne could. 
yon mahrhold, your pardon from a dying |”. Gectainly F'should be willidg, if it, would 


pide | 


~~ 
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prove any accommodation ; but as the next ‘self before her God and poured forth a than\. 
quilt is to be mine, I suppose I shall submit | offering for his goodness and mercy manjfo. 
to all sorts of quizzing. But never.fear, I ted unto her, for her brave and beautify! },,, 
will dry pumpkins enough this fall for two | was restored to her again ; and as that eroy, 
weddings, or three, if it is necessary!” giv- arose, one by one, each heart was too full to 
ing a mischievous look at Miss ius: A | speak for minutes. 
tear-drop was the only reply. It was wiped | “ Come, Davy Brown, unloose your tonoy, 
away, but not till the warm hearted girl saw ‘and tell us what you are doing these days' 
it. Flinging herarms around her neck she; Turned your sword into a plough-share 
said—*" Forgive me, Abba, dearest, it was, eh?” | 
not intentional.” A kiss of forgiveness wi | “Even so, and I keep my bayonet yet jy 
given, but the cloud of sadness was not dis-} memory of fighting days. But, old friend 

rsed till the entrance of David Brown, | time has been hard upon you since we par. 
with his jolly face, putall sorrow to a speedy jed—your. locks are grizzled over with 
flight. frosts.” 

A bright fire sparkled upon the broad; “ Yes, it is even so—and had it not becy 
hearthstone in Mrs. Harden’s kitchen that} for yon boy, the furrow on my cheek wou), 
evening, and the little group which surround- | have been deeper than now; but, as it js. 
ed it usually was enlarged by the addition ‘the crows feet have stamped my phiz enough, 
of a gentleman in green spectacles, who took Not very agreeable being captive to the Bri. 
a seat by the site of Dorothea, and a light- ish, I fancy.” 
haired youth, who stationed himself by Re-; “I rvon F think not, by William’s looks, 
becca to wind her thread, hold her yarn, or; as well as tga It beats all nature to se 
any such little convenient help which he¢his living face again on earth. But it js 
could give. /himself—no mistake about that. We al 

The gay conversation was interrupted by mourned for him as dead. Why, man, if 
the rapid approach of several horses, who ‘we had only known that you a captive——” 
stopped before the door. The watch-dog} A slight step was heard upon the door. 
gave a loud, sharp bark as he heard the stran- | step, and then an Indian stepped noisclessly 
gers’ footsteps sound before the door-siep. (in. A smile rested upon his features as hi 

“Down, Carlo—still, sir!” said Mrs.} scanned the group. Setting his gun in the 
Harden, taking the candle from the table and | corner, he advanced towards the fire, with 
advancing towards the door, “ you are not: his eye upon Mrs. Harden. 
very hospitably inclined, sir!” Opening! “ Allelah, where are you from? Weal 
the door, she ushered in two strangers, the | thought you had forsaken us.” 
foremost of whom, a huge, athletic figure,; ‘The Indian never forgets his friends. 
stooped to enter beneath the doorway—his | Ask William where | have been.” 


eye ran over the group. / He sought me out in my loathsome dun- 
“ Good gracious! Col. Ethan Allen, wel-' geon, and watched over me through nights 
come back to Vermont once more!” ‘and days of sickness, and his hand alone 


“Ah, Davy, you are alive still, and Miss | gave me food and medicine. Draw a chair to 
Harden has not turned you off yet. Well, | the fire, Allelah; while I havea home, you 
have you ever had a chance to fight that reg- | shall share it with me.” 

iment of British yet for her, hey ? But, Mrs. } « Allelah, you are welcome—you have 


‘Harden, Miss More, permit me to introduce | been faithful to my boy and his mother’s 


an old ucquaintance to you. I know sick- | heart blesses you. We had given up the 
ness, famine and imprisonment have made | thought of ever seeing you again.” 

sad ravages upon him, but I think thatthe; “ Ugh! William, the horses are glad to get 
nursing hand of love will once more make | into the old meadow again.” 

William Harden of him. Any how, itis) ‘ Mother, we have got back our horses 
the frame of that dear boy who stands | again, the same that we lost when you wen! 


here.” }to Rutland. An old tory settler kept them 
“My mother! Abigail! my own, dear | for us while I was in bondage, and so, if our 
one!” {gallant Captain will escort them, the girls 
“ My son, my son—and, oh! William—it , may hope for a ride to-morrow morning!” 
is, itis William!” ; “IT suppose Mr. Harden will prefer a soli- 


The gushing tears of joy flowed from ev- tary walk with Miss More, eh ? ” : 
ery eye ; and that pious widow, in all the; “ Perhaps so, Col. Allen—there is nothing 
joyous gladness of her heart, prostrated her-! more probable! But Rebecca, are you st! 
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free? I conclude, by appearances, that Dor- | 


othea is bound by word of mouth to Captain 
Brown!” 

« | suppose, if it had been for your young- 
est sister to choose, she might have claimed 
her heart as her own; but, somehow, one 
Isaac Fuller got it into his possession,and will 
not give it back—so, of course, her hand must 
follow the fate of her heart!” 

« What! lke Fuller of old memory? That 
isall right, my old friend; 1 really did not 
recognize you, divested of your old suit of 
regimentals. Well, I suppose you will yet 
be one of us.” 

« Why, that is the calculation, I suppose, 
if nothing happens and I| don’t get jilted.” 

“« Well, this is the happiest family I have 
been in for years, and, good people, I rejoice 
with you in your prosperity ; but Mrs. Har- 
den, will you grant me the privilege of ask- 
ing one question? ‘There are strange mem- 
ories busy in my heart, brought there by the 
countenances of your daughters. Their 
faces seem like familiar ones, yet I never 
saw them before. What was your maidén 
name?” 

“ Hetty is allthe name l willown. While 
buta baby, of scarce three summers, I stray- 
ed from home, and was found by a man of 
the name of Linden. He was journeying 
and took me with him far away to his own 
family. This depriving me of all chance of 
everagain being restored home, they gave 
me their name, having no daughter of their 
own, and I resided there till I was married to 
Mr. Harden.” 

“Do you bear a scar upon the wrist and 
hack of your left hand ?” 

“IT do; my own brother gave me a severe 
cut with his knife before I left home, and I 
heve always had a stiff joint, occasioned by 
taking cold the night that I was lost.” 

“Tt must be so; I lost a little sister years 
ago, she was the youngest, and the pet of the 
family, and no trace could we ever find of 
her; and now it must be that I see her.” 

“Can it be that Ethan Allen is my own 
brother? And yet my brother’s name was 
Ethan—we used to call him Etta, I think.” 

“The very same! Ay, William, my lad, 
will you own this broken-down man for an 
uncle?” =, 

“Joyfully willl do so, and be proud of 
such a relation.” 

“Not prouder than I of my nephew. [al- 
ways loved you, boy, since the time you first 
came to our camp with the news of the pow- 
der in More’s cellar.” 


—- oe 


CHAPTER IX. 


——~ 


A jolly gathering was there in the house 
‘of William Harden: the gray-headed were 
there with faces from which care for a season 
(had departed, and bright-haired youths with 
joy beaming from their rudéy countenances, 
‘and eyes which shone as blithely as if no 
‘tears had ever dimmed their Justre; and the 
/ middle-aged were there, with joy upon their 
/ brows; andthe remembrances of sorrow were 
| forgotten in the hilarity of hope and present 
‘happiness. ‘The huge back-log of maple bur- 
| ned as if the very spirit of gladness had 
added brilliancy and warmth to the forked 
‘flames which licked in their ascent the top of 
the chimney; and in the middle of the kitch- 
‘en was spread a long table, which groaned 
beneath the weight of luxuries spread there- 
upon. It was Thanksgiving day ; and each 
‘heart present felt lighter and happier than 
‘for years before, and thankful aspirations 
rose from every soul. 


A venerable old man entered the door, and 
‘ casting aside his stick, overcoat and mittens, 
joined the merry company around the hearth- 
stone. <A look of reverence and love greeted 
his approach, not unmingled with awe ; for in 
} those times a minister was regarded witha 
| superstitious fear, not unallied to devotion. 

| “Come, girls, the minister has come and 
: 





the supper is waiting,” said Mrs. Harden, as 
she opened the door to the inner apartment. 
Every eye followed her in anxious expecta- 
tion, and all was still, save the cracking of 
the fire. 

Not long did they wait, for in a moment 
‘appeared William Harden, with Miss More 
; leaning upon his arm. Next followed “me: 
: Brown, with Dorothea, Then came Mr. 
| Fuller, leading Rebeca. Col. Allen under- 
‘took to give away the fair brides; and ina 


‘few minutes the service was completed, and 
: those hearts which through weal and through 
} woe had loved on truly and trustingly, were 
‘now bound together in one unending union, 
which nought but death could disannul. It 
was a joyful sight, and yet a shade of mel- 
ancholy pervaded each breast, to see those 
fair ones confide their happiness so unreserv- 
edly in another's keeping, and without a 
doubt; but the call to supper banished every 
thought, save those which were joyful. 


Long after night-fall was it before the 
‘company departed to their respective homes. 
William and his bride remained with Mrs. 
/ Harden at the farm-house. Mr. Brown and 
/and wife removed to his cottage, some six 
miles distant ; and Mr. Fuller and Rebecca 
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took possession of the habitation once occu- | out of the track of sedate contemplation, and may j, 
pied by Jason More. ; less thoughtful of those high duties which al 
Prosperity attended them respectively, and | Christian should observe; but women, gentle in more. 
in a few years the low, rough cottages were | ment and pure in aspiration—in form like an ange 
removed, and in their stead arose neat and and in heart affectionate, self-denving, truth , 
comfortable mansions, which told well of the | around her religion sheds a radrance, but ialiteeaee 
thrift and industry of their occupants. But) with genial warmth into the breast of man—soothes 
when Mr. Fuller removed the hearthstone of ‘ the tempestuous waves of life and wins him into 
his kitchen fire-place, two large bags vere due regard forthe inestimable privilege of address. 
discovered, which, upon examination were } wid vaanend, Ada Makin tate le 
found to be filled with gold pieces of the; 8 8" ©? a 
’ . ; f supplication and devotional love. 
English mint, which were transferred to | 8"*8° ° SUPP 
William Harden, in behalf of his wife's;  . 
claim thereto; but inthe cellar was founda} A BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT. 
skeleton of a man, and, by the clothes which} Ona beautiful summer’s day a clergyman was 
remained upon the body, which were remem- called to preach ina town in Indiana, to a young 
bered as those which Mr. Harden Wore at | Episcopal congregation. At the close of his il 
the time of his disappearance, there remain- ‘he addressed his young hearers in such words as 
ed no doubt but that he came to his sudden} jog. 
and untimely death by the hand of Jason ** Learn that the present life isa preparation for, 
More, and ‘those who surrounded his dying- ‘and has a tendency to eternity. The present js 
bed well remembered his broken ejacula- |). 1 0445 the f alcatel dail tain 
tions, 4nd no doubt remained in their minds} ae ee eee ere ene UE 
but that old man wasa fhurderer, and that, ; prema dennticate: 
in his awful dissolution, justice hud received } thre seed, —— the riasen sf aaeagon “88> 801s the fowl; 
as is the boy, so is the man; and as is the rational be- 


its due award; but in love and sympathy °° ’ . 
' ing in this world, so will he be in the next; Dives es- 


William and his wife were never made ac- , foe A ; 
quainted with the agonizing facts. ' tranged from God here, is Dives estranged from God 


Years have fled since the principal char- ‘in the next; and Enoch walking with God here, is 
acters in this skétch have passed from their Enoch walking with God in a calmer and better 
homes to the land of sitence and sleep H but world. I beseech you, live, then, for a blessed eter- 
the recollection of their heroic deeds lives in ' nity. Go to the worm that you tread upon, and leary 
the memories of many, and in the annals of a lesson of wisdom. The very caterpiller seeks the 
Vermont the evergreen laurel is assigned to ‘ food that fosters itfor another and similar state, and 
crown their tombs with honor. Their de-;} more wisely than man builds its own sepulchre, from 
scendants are scattered far and wide over the | whence in time, by a kind of resurrection, it comes 
face of the couniry ; and in the true spirit of | forth a new creature in almost an angelic form. And 
Yankee enterprise, they carve out each their; now that which crawled flies; and that which fed on 
own fortune, and claim no other heritage } comparatively gross food, sips the dew that revels in 
from their forefathers than that of an unsul- § the rich pastures—an emblem of that paradise where 
lied name, free from every blemish. No! gows the river of life, and grows the tree of life. 
higher aristocracy do they seek than that of | Could the caterpiller have been diverted from its 
a lineal descent from William Harden—and , proper element and model of life, if it had never at- 
well may they boast that the tT blood of | tained the buttefly’s splendid form and hue, it had 
ae p ae eee peor on their wanes = perished a worthless worm. Consider her ways and 
often will they point to the rifle which he | be wise. Let it not be said that ye are more negli- 


used, and proudly recount the daring valor | , 
ét'the Veukeo ecout 3 ; gent than worms, and that your reason is less availa- 


East Randolph, Ve. ble than their instinct. As soon as the butterfly fits 
across your path, remember that it whispers in its 
THE VOICE OF PRAYER. ' flight—* Live for the future.” 

Beautiful is it to see the little child clasp its tiny With this the preacher closed his discourse; but to 
hands together, and lisp its innocent accents of } deepen the impression a butterfly, directed by the 
praise to a Being—-ideal and invisible—but presented ' Hand which guides alike the sun and an atom in its 
to the young mind as the embodiment of condescend- | course, fluttered through the church, as if commis 
ing affection and glory unsurpassed. sioned by Heaven to repeat the exhortation. ‘There 

To our mind religion ts one of the brightest charms } was neither speech nor language, but its voice was 
of the female ter. Man may be embroiled in | heard saying to the gazing andience—‘ Live for the 


the harsh flicts of the world—he may be thrust: Fature.”’ 


4 





: etable, in the animal, and in the moral world. As js 
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THE INFANT'S DREAM. 


Oh! cradle me on thy knee, mamma, 

And sing me of the holy strain 
That soothed me last, as you fondly prest 
My glowing cheek to your soft white breast; 
For | saw a scene when I slumbered last 
That I fain would see again. 





And smile as you then did smile, mamma, 
And weep as you then did weep ; 

Then fix on me thy glist’ning eye, 

And gaze, and gaze, till the tear be dry; 

Then rock me gently, and sing and sigh, 
Till you lull me fast asleep. 


For I dreamed a heavenly dream, mamma, 
While slumbering on thy knee, 

And I lived in a Jand where forms divine 

In kingdoms of glory eternally shine; 

And the world I’d give if the world was mine, 
Again that land to see. 


I fancied we roamed in a wood, mamma, 
And we rested as under a bough; 

Then near me a butterfly flaunted in pride 

And I chased it away through the forest wide 

And the night came on and [ lost my guide 
And I know not what to do, 


My heart grew sick with fear, mamma, 
And I wept aloud for thee; 
But a white-robed maiden appeared in the air, 
And she flung back the curls of her golden hair, 
And she kissed me softly, ere I was aware, 
Saying, ‘‘ Come pretty babe, with me ! ”’ 


My tears and fears she guil’d, mamma, 
And she led me far away; 
We entered the door of a dark, dark tomb; 
We passed through a long, long vault of gloom; 
Then opened our eyes on a land of bloom, 
And a sky of endless day. 


And heavenly forms were there, mamma, 
And lovely cherubs bright ! 
They smiled when they saw me, but I was amazed, 
And wondering round me I gazed and gazed; 
And songs I heard, and sunny beams blazed 
All glorious in the land of hight. 


Bat soon came a shining throng, mamma, 
Of white wing’d babes to me; 
Their eyes looked love, and their sweet lips smiled, 
And they marveled to meet with an earth born child; 
And they gloried that I from the earth was exil’d, 
Saying, ‘‘ Here, love, blest shalt thou be.”’ 


Then I mixed with the heavenly throng, mamma, 
With cherub and seraphim fair; 
And I saw, as I roamed the regions of peace, 
The spirits which came from the world of distress; 
And there was joy no tongue can express, 
For they knew no sorrow there. 


Did you mind when sister Jane, mamma, 

Lay dead a short time gone; 
Oh ! you gazed on the sad but lovely wreck, 
With a flood of woe that you could not check; 


LSY 


And your heart was so sore and you wished it 
would break, 
But it loved and you aye sobb’d on ! 


But oh ! had you been with me, mamma, 
In the realms of unknown care, 
And seen what I saw, you ne’er had cried, 
’ Though they buried pretty Jane in the grave when 
she died; 
For shining with the blest, and adorned like a bride, 
Sweet sister Jane were there ! 


Do you mind of that silly old man, mamma, 
Who came late to our door, 
And the night was dark and the tempest loud, 
' And his heart was weak, but his soul was proud, 
; And his ragged old mantle served for his shroud, 
Ere the midnight watch was o’er? 


} And think what a weight of woe, mamma, 
i Made heavy each long drawn sigh, 
} As the good man sat in papa’s old chair, 
; While the rain dripped down from his thin grey 
hair; 
And fast as the big tear of speechless care, 
Kan down his glazing eye— 


} And think whata Heavenward look, mamma, 
Flash’d through each trembling eye, 
As he told me how he went to the baron’s strong 


hold, 
Saying, ‘‘ Oh! let me in for the night is so cold;’’ 


But the rich man cried, ‘‘ Go live in the world, 
For we shelter no beggars here.’’ 


' ‘Well he was in glory too, mamma, 
As happy as the blest can be; 
For he needed no alms in the mansions of light 
For he sat with the patriarchs clothed in white; 
And there was nota seraph had a crown more bright, 
Nor a costlier robe than he. 


§ 
Now sing, for! fain would sleep mamma, 

; And dreamed as I dream’d before: 

} For sound was my slurcber, and sweet was my rest, 
' While my spirit in the kingdom of life wasa guest; 
And the heart that has throbbed in the climes of the 
blest 

Can love the world no more. Cc. 

5 


June, 1846. 
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‘ SPEAK NOT EVIL ONE OF ANOTHER, 


} If the precept of the apostle could be en- 
: forced, what a revolution there would be in 

this talking world! Many who are now 
| voluble as geese, would then be as mate as 
' fish. 

There isa certain class of persons who 
have no subject of conversation, unless con- 
nected with personalities. We regret to sav 

‘that women more often than men are accused 
‘ of this gossiping propensity, though we do 
: not beleive it originates from any innate per- 
| versity of moral feeling in the female chaz- 
acter; itis only the result of their defective 
‘training, and their limited opportunities of 
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acquiring information. Still ignorance does 


not extenuate the evil of slander, it only. 


shows how it may be corrected, namely, by 
giving our daughters such aa education as 
will make other subjects besides personalities 
agreeable to them. 

“T called,” said a gentleman, “ the other 
day on a very fashionable lady, and was en- 
tertained by a variety of piquant anecdotes 
and satirical remarks of her 
friends. She had a beautiful set of teeth, 


and as she laughed in her glee over the. 


mangled reputations which she had strewn 
like plucked flowers around her, I was think- 
ing of the doctrine of transmigration, and 
imagining what animal her soul would be 
compelled to inhabit in order to expiate her 
sin of evil speaking—and I fixed on the hy- 
ena—yes, the laughing hyena; and before I 
left her that truly beautiful woman had quite 
a hyenaish look. By the way there was 
much justice in that poetical doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls. It taught two ex- 


_ cellent lessons to me—bumanity and humil- 


ity.” 

The remarks of this gentleman brought us to 
our recellections ; and we could not own but 
that there were those in society who would 
be changed intocrying hyenas, if they had 
their deserts. Have you ever heard people 
lament over the follies of their friends and 
dwell in the most pathetic manner on the 


particular. 


MOUNTAIN GEM. 


. 


“T hope not,” said Mrs. C———. 
| “Hope not! Why, if it be true he ough, 
to know it. He-is very attentive to her. 
many believe itto be an engagement ; thous} 
Inever believed it had gone so far. By, 
‘you are his friend, and I presume will inform 
him of it.” 
' T] shall do no such thing, Mrs. B——_. 
_[ have madea vow never to retail scandal.” 
“ Scandal, do you call this? ” exclaime) 
the lady, reddening to the forehead. 
_ “Certainly—I call every evil report scan. 
dal which is not issued under a_ responsible 
‘name. Now if you will give me the name 
‘of your informant and become answerab|> 
yourself for the truth of this story, I will jp. 
‘form Miss A ’s family and Edward 
'D.—— of the matter. But to tell j: 
_merely as a story which every body knows, 
»and nobody will vouch for, is what as a Chris. 
‘tian T cannot do,” 
| “ Oh. you are making the affair quite too 
serious,” replied the gay Mrs. B 
*“Tt was only ina laughing way that it was 
/ mentioned to me, just to enliven conversation 
in alittle confidential circle. It has troubled 
>me,” and the lady spoke with feeling, we 
| doubt not the truth also, “ because fault in 
/a young lady, and such a lovely one, is to be 
deeply regretted. But then these things will 
(be said to keep up conversation. I really 
} wish we had more rational subjects of social 








expression of the coun 
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faults and misfortunes of their acquaintances? | entertainment ; but ladies are not, you know 
And have you not cm watched the | in the habit of introducing rational or im- 
Mance, and listened! proving topics of conversation. We are 
to the intonations of the voice, that these afraid of appearing stiff, and being caliei 
‘shocking things” did not greatly afflict the | dlues; and so we rattle on with whatever 
relator? But there are few, we trast, who nonsense first occurs. Anda little scandal, 
thus give themselves up to the malicious} as you call it, or harmless pleasantry on our 
pleasure of evil-speaking; it is usually the | absent friends and acquaintances serves won- 
result of thoughtlessness, or the desire to say | derfully to amuse. It is so easy to be witty 
something to amuse, cr astonish. ‘at the expense of others, and satire, to be at 
“Oh, I am sorry to believe this story , all lively and pungent, must be personal.” 
about Miss "said the lively Mrs.; There is no doubt that Mrs. B | 
B » “she is a lovely girl, but there } was right in ascribing the origin of most! 
are spots on the sun ; every body regrets it!” the gossip and scandal in society to the de- 
“Indeed! [never heard a syllable of the ; sire to be lively and entertaining, rather than 
matter, replied Mrs. C “T think} any mischievous desire of injuring those 
it must be amistake. I have been intimate} whose characters are so freely criticised. 
with the family a long time and understand } Still the habit of this evil speaking, ought 
Miss A 's disposition. I am sure; to be very carefully avoided. That beautiful 
shanever was guilty of such conduct.” ; portrait of woman, drawn by the inspired 
“'No—there can be no mistake. I had it) minstrel, cannot be too sedulously studied : 
from good authority. I regret to believe it— “She openeth her mouth with wisdom, (or 
but I must. The young lady has a very bad | learning,) and on her tongue is the law ol 
temper. It is a pity—a thousand pities. | kindness’—is not the picture charming! 
So fascinating as she is,too! [am sorry.) Such should women always be ; and fear, 
Do vou think Edward D ever heard ; not that this discretion will make you dull. 
of it?” “ The innocent are gay.” 
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THE SOLDIER DEPARTING. 





BY MRS. KENTISH. 





What tho’ I leave my Emma’s side, 
My little prattlers—native home— 
My country’s voice, with Martial pride, 
In search of glory bids me roam ! 


And will not Emma’s soul delight, 

When of her country’s fame she hear, 
Proud rising in victorious might ? 

‘© Ah! no, *tis bought with blood and tears.”’ 


Oh! calm thy terrors, hush thy sighs, 
Thy Edgar soon returned thoul’t see; 
With laurels crowned he’! meet thine eyes, 
Won for his country and for thee ! 


« Alas my fond prophetic heart 

Still whispers—hope shall smile in vain! 
It tells me, Edgar, that we part, 

Ah! never more to meet again! 


« Perhaps thy wounded corse will lie, 
Unwept, unmourned, ’mids heaps of dead! 
Nor Emma’s soothing voice be nigh, 
Nor Emma’s hand support thy head! 


“And shouldst thou even yet return 
Safe, from a host of ruthless foes, 

Oh! mark me, Edgar, thou may’st mourn 
Thy Emma sunk in death’s repose! 


“And who my infants—saddened thonght!— 
Shall lead your steps in virtue’s way ? 
Ay whom your infant minds be taught, 


>>» 


‘Far from the sneers of vice to stray ! 


Oh! Emma, cease! nor let these fears 
Thy fortitude, thy soul subdue! 

He turned to hide the falling tears, 
Which here his manly cheeks bedew. 


Dry, dry, my love, those tearful eyes— 
Thy mournful grief, thy sighs, command ; 
And, oh! forgive the sacrifice. 
My honor, country, fame demand! 


Adieu, dear girl! my love, my wife! 

For hark!—that dram!—thy prayers be mine; 
And heaven will spare thy Edgar’s life, 

To add felicity to thine! 





THE SOLDIER RETURNED. 


BY MRS. KENTISH 


¢leanson his crutch, and the scars which we trace, 


Bespeak him of valor the son; 


hile tears of remembrance still hastily chase 
ch other adown the brave veteran’s face, 
Where once smiles of happiness shone! 


t leans on his crutch, and fond fancy renews, 

The spot where his cottage arose : : 

‘bile with eager distraction and wildness he views, 
'e desolate scene, which his firmness subdues, 

And o’erwhelms his sad bosom with woes ! 


' That home, ere he left it—abode of delight! — 
Was cheered by his Emma’s sweet smile ; 
By two innocent sweet ones!—but clouded in night, 
, They never again shall enrapture his sight, 
Nor his bosom of sorrow beguile! 


- And tell me, what mead does hia country bestow, 
’ On her son, for his valor so true! 

Fond tears of affection, in vain did ye flow! 
} Warm heart of a parent, in vain didst thou glow! 
> ‘To his country he sacrificed you ! 


: To bleed for his country, life’s morning he gave; 

, Yet it’s eve will be clouded in woes! 

; And what’s the reward that's reserved for the brave ? 
; His scars and his crutch, and the dark lowly grare, 
. Where his wife and his children repose! 


June, 1846. 
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The article, below, we commend to the attention 
‘of our readers, as a matter of curiosity. It appears 
}to have been drawn up particularly for the benefit of 
' the ladies; but we incline to the opinion that many a 
a rusty, crusty, miserable, old Bachelor, would do 
} well to calculate his chance of the HAPPY sTATE, 
\from the same table. Think of it, ye lonely, and 
} shivering ones! 
CHANCES OF MARRIAGE. 

The following curious statement by Dr. Granville. 
is taken from an English paper. 

It is drawn from the registered cases of 876 wo- 


men, and is derived from their answers to the age at 
‘which they respectively married. It is the first ever 


_ 


constructed to exhibit to females their chances of 


; marriage at various ages. Of 876 females there are 
: married 


SatI3] 113 at 20 | 28 at 27 5 at 34 

; IL 14] 86521)" 22 « 28 2 35 

16 ** 15 85 ** 22 17 ** 29 0 ** 36 

} 43 ** 16 59 ** 23 9 ** 30 2 ** 37 

f 4517] seas] 7st] Oe Bs 
66 °° 18 36 ** 25 5 ** 32 I **. 39 

{ 11519] 1526] 733] 0 40 

} From this curious statistical table, oar fair readers 

} may form a pretty accurate judgment of the chances 

} that they have of matrimony, and of enjoying the 

t sweets, we say nothing of the bitters, of wedded 

love. 














Man anp Woman.—Man and woman !— 
; There is a great deal, especially in romances, 
said about man and woman, as of separatc 
beings. However they may be, human be- 
ings are they both-—and as human beings, as 
morally sentient and thinking creatures, they 
| influence one another for life. Their ways, 
; manners, and their gifts are different; and 
;itis this very difference which, by mutual 





{ benefit, and mutual endeavors to sweeten life 


to one another, produces what is so beautiful 
, and so perfect. 
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192 THE GREEN MOUNTAIN GEM. 
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AUGUST. | made from it is clammy and unwholsome. 
August, so called in compliment to the! The rural festival of harvest-home is a, 


celebrated Roman emperor Augustus ; and ' extremely natural one,and has been observed 


by the Anglo-Saxons, Arn-Monat, intima-/ 19 almost all ages and countries. What cay 


ting that this was a month for fi'ling the) more gladden the heart than to see the long. 


barns with the products of the land. Arn | &xpected products of the year, which hay. 
is the saxon word for harvest. been the cause of so much care and anxier 


In the beginning of this month the weath- | now safely housed, and beyond the reach ¢; 


er is still hot, and usually calm and fair, | "Jury. 

What remained to be perfected by the pow | The poor laborer, too, who has toiled i; 
erful influence of the sun, is daily advancing | securing another's wealth, justly expects to 
to maturity. The farmer now sees the prin- { partake of the happiness. ‘The jovial hay. 


cipal object of his culture, and the chief} Vest supper cheers his heart, and prepare: 


Pes ic toe , 
source of his riches, waiting only for the him to ae without murmuring the labo; 
of another year. 


hand of the gatherer. Of the severa! rior Ohi. B 
2 


of grein, Fe. and, oats are, usually the. frst) Cyer, May.—This distinguished office 
ripened ; but this varies, according to the time | of our aunty ‘ia! fit wieudting for himself « 
of sowing, and some of every species may be crown of (at least) earthly glory. "Twas be 
seen fit for evtting at thet sante tienes } who pursued the retreating Mexicans some 

Every fair dey is now of great <n heise, sixty miles westof Matamoras. He had pre- 
since, whed theigrait iW ‘once ripe, it is ar viously taken Gen. Vega: and it would a). 
able to’ continual damage while standing, pear that he is ready and even able to accom. 
either from the shedding of the seeds, from plish almost any thing asked of him. He i 
the depredations of “birds, or from ‘storms. a most singular personage. His hair hang: 
The utmost diligence is therefore used by upon his shoulders reaching nearly to his 
the carefal husbandman to get it in, and la- hips—while his beard is so long as to touch 
borers are hired from all quarters to hasten his swordbélt.’* Hid ts waplendid horseman: 
and complete the work. : ! and at one time in Washington, while pran- 

The pleasing harvest season is beheld in cing his favorite steed through the aveave 
its portection anly:in the epessfield eowniries, : his grace and elegance so attracted the attes- 
witere' the sight can take jd at once’da uvtin- tion of Gen. Jackson, that he afterwards sen! 
terrupted extent of land waving with grain, for him and-made.a. requisition of his seri 
and mulitude..sf: people engaged: ia’ the ces for the Seminole war. He entered thet 
various parts of the labor, It is a prospect watyand-feom/that time bis popolarity bs 
equally delightful to the eye and the heart, Saas advancing. It is said that he was (0: 
and which ought to inspire every sentiment merly crossed in love, and from that time te 
of benevolence to our fellow-creatures, and has never ealled in requisition the servic 
gratitude to our Creator. shies ten, 

In a Jate season or where favorable oppor- , | 
tunities of getting in the harvest have been; Amodern writer has ‘a in ee a 
neglected, the grain onthe ground often yeti in adiaadesn =n This is 4 
suffers greatly from heavy storms of wind very good idea, and a very true saying. Steam * 
and rain. It is beaten to the earth, the seeds } revolutionizing the world, and every thing that lo 


: ‘ ee dinin P h. One ste? 
i : or, if the { like barbarism is vanishing at its approac ‘ 
a am Py teeters nga — towards improvement leads to another j;—and a natio 


weather continued warm, the grain grows, by emalation, can be induced to put aside old 
that is, the seeds begin to germinate and put} toms, and follow in the footsteps of civilization. 

out shoots. Grain in this state is sweet and) yi 416 needs no othorreward than the approval of °° 
moist ; it soon spoils on keeping ; and bread) science. 
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